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GEOLOGY. 


\ And crosses fair ; From far Japan, Some writers have divided the Steppes into “eternal Steppes” and 
LITRRATURS. Pigavnseaiioaets oh came 5 mon ys “ accidental Steppes,” the first being those where the layer of soil ia 80 
¥ : From far Thibet, thin that they never can be cultivated, and trees will never be able to 


A LITANY. 


To play, d’ye see, 
mT, 


save the Queen,” by turns. And cotton prints from Glasgow. 


grow ; while the others are highly favourable to agriculture, and some 


remains of ancient forests are found in the low valle The distinction 

BY MATTHEW ARNOLD There's Statues bright There’s German flutes, is im t in an agricultural and economic point of view, and it is also 

: Of marble white Marocky boots, founded upon peculiarities both in geognostic formation and in the na- 

Thou, who dost dwell alone— Of silver and of copper And Naples Macaronies ; ture of the soil ; but these are too numerous and too marked to permit of 
Thou, who dost know thine own— And some in zink, Bohaymia 


Thou, to whom all are known 
From the cradle to the grave— 


Save, oh save! 


From the world’s temptations, 


From tribulations 


From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 





And some, | think, 


Has sent Bohay ; 
That isn’t over proper. 


Polonia her polonies. 


There’s granite flints 

That’s quite imminse, 
There’s sacks of coals and fuels, 

There’s swords and guns, 

And soap in tuns, 


There's staym Ingynes, 
That wend ates 
Enormous and amazing, 
That squeal and snort 
Like whales in sport, 


so superficial a classification being satisfactory to any one who is desirous 
ot thoroughly understanding the character of the different kinds of 


Steppe. 

Has tneces describes the Steppes as belonging to five different classes, 
according to the subjacent formations : 

1. The Steppes upon the tertiary or supra-cretaceous formation, and 
which predominate in Bessarabia, Kaddia, and a small part of the gov- 
ernment of Kherson. 


From that torpor deep Or elephants a-grasing. And Ginger-bread and Jewels. 2. The Ste upon the chalk, and which embrace the governments 
Wherein we lie asleep, There’s carts and gigs There's taypots there, of Kharkof, Woroneje, Tambof, a cae < the country of the Cossacks of 
. aratof. 


Heavy as death, cold as the grave ; 
Save, oh, save! 


When the Soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer : 

When the Soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher 


And pins for pigs ; 

There's dibblers and there’s harrows, 
And “ytd like toys, 
For little 

And ilegant whee)-barrows. 


For them genteels 


And cannons rare ; 

There’s coffins filled with roses ; 
There’s canvass tints, 

8, Teeth insthruments, 

And shuits of clothes by Moses. 


There's lashina more 


the Don, and the government of 
3. The Steppes which cover a granitic basis, as in the instance of what 
is considered to be a spur of the Carpathians, extending along the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
4. The Steppes of alluvial deposit, which extend to the south-east 
me the Kuban and the Terek, at the foot of the northern slope of 
e Caucasus. 


: Who ride on wheels Of things in store, 
But the arch-fiend Pride There’s plenty to indulge ‘em : thim | don’t remimber ; 5. The Steppes with a saline soil, which extend to the east as far as the 
Monnts at her side, There's ‘Dreek eaae Ve Bor was Sudelene punt river Jaik, on which is situated Orenburg, and which runs into the Cas- 
Foiling her high emprize, From Paytersbug, Did I compose pian Sea on the north. 
Sealing her eagle eyes, And vayhycles from Belgium. From May time to November. We have, then, taking the liberty to modify the arrangement while we 


And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence : 
Strong to deceive, strong to enelave— 





There’s Cabs on Stands 
And Sbandthry danns; [here ; With eyes soblue, 
There’s Waggons from New York{ That you were bere to view it! 

There’s Lapland Sleighs, And could I screw 
Have cross’d the seas, But tu pound tu 
And Jaunting Cars from Cork here.| "Tis | would thrait you to it! 


Ah, Jady thra! 


adopt the basis of Haxthausen’s classification, the granitic Steppes, the 
chalk Suppss. the supra-cretaceous Steppes, the alluvial Steppes, and 
the saline Steppes. 

The granitic, cretaceous, and supra-cretaceous Steppes are conside- 
rably more elevated above the sea than the alluvial or saline Steppes, 
and which have been generally considered since the time of Pallas to 
have formed the bottom of the waters when the Caspian was uaited to 


Save, oh, save! eege Hey ae Ls = ~ the Black Sea. 
ass, ’ 
Deloighted I survey ‘em And Albert's aj -= condition, Two essential peculiarities or conditions contribute, however, to the 


From the ingrain’d fashion 


production of the Steppe ; one of these is the nature of the ground, the 
other the character of the climate. 

The soil of Southern Russia and Northern Crimea has not been broken 
up by volcanic agency. Except the before-meuationed single strip of 
granite, stratified rock, which does not belong to a very ancient forma- 
tion, and the chief member of which is the so-called Steppe limestone, 
constitutes the under soil or the solid support of the ground. A clayey 
alluvium generally rests on this, and it again is covered by a layer of 
black earth of varying thickness. In some places in the south, sea-sand 
lies on the rocky substratum, and is continued inland, when it becomes 
covered with alluvium and vegetable mould. 

Springs only exist where the land undulates or varies so in elevation 
that the water which gathers or has penetrated at higher spots can flow 
to a lower level, and make its appearance in the form of running waters. 
If we cast a glance over Southern Russia and Northern Crimea, we see 
uniform and nearly uninterrupted plains, which lie at times barely a 
couple of hundred, and at others only a few, feet above the level of the 
sea. The difference of level is so trifling, that even in the most porous 


Fresh wondthers grows 
Before me nose 
In this sublime Musayum ! 


That takes his ayse 
As he surve 


Of this earthly nature ys 
This Crystal Exhibition. 


That mars thy creature. 
From grief that is but passion, 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength revealing, 
Save, ob, save! 
From doubt, where all is double : 
Where wise men are not strong : 
Where comfort turns to trouble : 
Where just men suffer wrong. 
Where sorrow treads on joy : 
Where sweet things soonest cloy : 
Where faiths are built on dust : 
Where Love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea ; 
Oh, set us free! 








THE LOSS OF THE “ ARGO.” 


The vane, it pointed southward ; 
The breeze, it cheerily blew ; 

The skipper was standing beside me— 
The skipper and all his crew. 


It was up with the jib and the topsail ; 
It was up, and sheet home, and belay :— 

The skipper he laughed as the breeze came att, 
And the clipper she bowled away. 


She was all that he had or he cared for ;— 
His mother had never loved him, 


zee 


vo 


O let the falee dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually. 

O where thy voice doth come 
Let all doubts be dumb: 
Let all words be mild: 
All strifes be reconcil’d : 
All pains beguil’d. 

Light bring no blindness ; 
Love no unkindness ; 
Knowledge no ruin ; 


Fear no undoing. 


From the cradle to the grave, 
: Save, ob, save! 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
An Irish Ballad, 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


With ganial foire 
Thransfuse me loyre, 
Ye sacred nymphths of Pindus, 
The whoile I sing 
That wondthrous thing, 
The Palace made o’ windows ! 


Say, Paxton, truth, 
Thou wondthrous youth, 
What sthroke of art celistial, 
What power was lint 
You to invint 
This combineetion cristial. 


O would before 
That Thomas Moore 
Likewoise the late Lord Boyron, 
Thim aigles sthrong 
Of Godlike song, 
Cast oi on that cast oiron ! 


And saw thim walls, 
And glittering halls, 
Thim rising slendther columns. 
Which I, poor pote, 
Could not denote, 
No, not in twinty vollums. 


My Muse’s words 
Is like the birds 
That roosts beneath the panes there ; 
Her wings she spoils 
’Gainst them bright tiles, 
And cracks her silly brains there. 


This Palace tall, 
This Cristial Hall, 
Which Imperors might covet, 
Stand in High Park 
Like Noah’s Ark 
A rainbow bint above it. 


The towers and fanes, 
In other scaynes, 
The fame of this will undo. 


| 





Saint Paul's big doom, 
Saint Payther’s Room, 
And Dublin’s proud Rotando. 


’Tis here that roams, 
As well becomes 
Her dignitee and stations, 
Victoria Great, 
And houlds in state 
The Congress of the Nations. 


Her subjects pours 
From distant shores, 
Her Injians and Canajians ; 
And also we, 
Her kingdoms three, 
Attind with our allagiance. 


Here come likewise 
Her bould allies, 

Both Asian and Europian ; 
From East and West 
They sent their best 

To fill her Coornocopean. 


I seen (thank Grace !) 

This wondthrous place ; 
(His Noble Honour Misteer 

H. Cole it was 

That gave the pass, 
And let me see what is there.) 


With conscious proide 
I stud insoide [ix 
And look’d the World’s Great Fair 
Until me sight 
Was dazzled quite, 
And couldn't see for staring. 


= 


There’s holy saints 
And window paints, 
By Maydiayval Pugin ; 
Ihamborough Jones 

Did paint the tones 





Of yellow and gambouge in. 


With a love more watchful and tender than his 
For his clipper staunch and trim. 


And gaily she went and quickly, 
Till half the voyage was o’er ; 

Till she neared those treacherons latitudes 
Midway *twixt shore and shore, 


For there and then ;—bat well you ken— 
Confusion all on deck ; 

Tis an old, old tale—up came the gale— 
And down, dewn went the wreck. 


He was not drowned, the skipper— 
Nor I, who tell you the tale ; 

But he thrilled with a mortal agony, 
And his rosy cheek turned pale. 


For—ask not how I consoled him ; 
Probe not what lies beyond— 
It was our little Harry sailing his ship 
Across Green Brier Pond! 
Putnam’s Magazine. 


THE STEPPE. 


According to all military and political probabilities, the Allies will 
bave to form an intimate acquaintance with a region which, physically 
speaking, constitutes by far the most remarkable and most characteristic 
feature of Southern Russia and the Crimea—the Steppe. Nor are the 
vast plains so designated in their almost boundless monotony—their va- 
rious aspects at different seasons, at one time clothed with a deep snow- 
white mantle, at another sparkling with flowering plants, and at another 
again parched up like a Mesopotamian wilderness—void of interest. On 
the contrary, they are full of incidents that influence the mind deeply. 
Their very nature and origin implicate geological phenomena of a very 
striking character, their soil presents great peculiarities, and the vegeta- 
tion that covers it is also alike prolific and exclusive. The meteorolo- 
gical phenomena characteristic of these vast expanses are not less curi- 
ous, and the same great plains have their own animal creations, as they 
have also their own nomadic tribes—wanderers over the wilderness ra- 
ther than dwellers thereon—Tsigans, or gipsies, in their pavosks, Tartars 
in their aouls, and Kalmucks in their kibitkas. Then, again, we have 
little colonies of industrious agriculturists, and the sheep and cattle-folds 
of a permanent pastoral people. And last, and not least, we have the 
innumerable Kurgans or tumuli, relics of races long gone by, a3 we have 
also the Satzas—mysterious tombs of the Kalmucks-—in which the prac- 
tices of antiquity are upheld in the present day. 

In the north of Russia the configuration of the soil varies a great deal, 
and much of it is naturally covered with trees and shrubs, and produces 
immense forests; but in the south almost the whole of the country is 
comparatively level and woodlese. The Steppes, indeed, comprise one- 
fifth of the whole Russian Empire in Europe, as they also embrace all 
the northern parts of the Crimean peninsula. They occupy all the coun- 
try between the Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga—the Crimea, the Sea 
of Azof, and the Caspian—the Budshak, or Steppe of Bessarabia, the 
Nogai Steppe, the Taurian Steppe, the Kuban Steppe in the country of 
the Tchernomoska Cossacks, and the Steppe of the Don Cossacks. The 
last-mentioned correspond to the “ Fields of Haihat,” of Oriental geo- 
graphers, and which were so long the patrimony of the Tartar tribes, 








ground such a quantity of water cannot be collected as to form springs 
which would flow off in the low land all the yearronnd. The highest 
point in Southern Russia, between the Pruth and the Dniester, as far ag 
the Volga, is Bagdo, a small hill only two hundred and forty feet in 
height. The variation in the height of the ground rarely amounts to 
more than from thirty to sixty feet. 

Besides this, internal cracks and cavities where water might collect are 
wanting. All the rain that is not evaporated penetrates merely to the 
clayey substratum, and lies there in shallow pans that are soon drained 
off. The drought is increased by the paucity of rain. Ino general, it 
only rains in spring and autumn, and snows in winter ; most of the warm 
season, from the end of May to the middle of September is without rain. 
In some districts not a single drop of rain falls for more than a year. 

The granitic Steppe commences at the Sea of Azof, on the right bank of 
the Berda, near the eastern frontier of the plain of the Nogais, and extends 
in a north-western direction, as far as Volhynia and Podolia. This Steppe 
is very uneven, the tow lands resembling valleys, and here and there 
rocks appear in the shape of elevations or boulders, or, what has probably 
been taken for such, spheroids of decomposition—a well-known form 
of disintegration that, if not peculiar to granite, is at all events very 
characteristic of it. In general, the vegetation of the Steppe where the 
substratum is of granite is very poor, and never luxuriant ; the plants 
— attaining a very moderate height, and not growing close toge- 
ther. 

The chalk formation is principally developed to the east of the granite 
band, which it partially surrounds or overlaps on the Berda. It extends 
through the whole of the Ukraine, and the Steppe in this region is diver- 
sified by small forests and expanses of cultivated land. Further eastward 
it rans through the country of the Cossacks of the Don. The Tchernozom, 
or black earth, lies in places very deep in this formation in the latter re- 
gion, and imparts to it a fertility which has as yet been but very partially 
taken advantage of. 

The Steppe limestone is most developed in the south, and is principally 
found in the western portion of the Nogai plain and the Crim2a ; as also 
farther to the west of the Dnieper, through the whole government of 
Kherson as far as Southern Podolia and the Dniester. In the opposite 
direction the formation extends to the north of the Caucasus, where it 
gives rise to an undulating surface, but in the other districts, as more 
especially in the Crimea, it forms one uniform plain, with scarcely an 
interruption. Sand is frequently found between the Steppe limestone 
and the humus, and at points it occupies the surface. Thisis a real sea- 
sand of the latest period. When the soil is of a black colour, and con- 
tains small portions of salt or saltpetre, the Steppe vegetation is of luxu- 
rious growth. The Steppe limestone is at times argillaceous and porous, 
giving, under such circumstances, birth to springs. As the stone is very 
soluble, the springs it gives birth to, as well as the waters that flew 
through the districis of the same formation, are generally thick or milly. 
The Russians call streams of this description Moloshnia or Moloshnaya, 
Raki or Rodi, or “ milk rivers.” The well-kaown G:rman colonies east 
of the Crimea are upon one of these Moloshnias, aad close to @ lake si- 
milarly designated. 

The alluvial Steppes are the most fertile of all, and are still more par- 
ticularly so when not covered with marshes. This fertility is owing to 
the rich character of the humus, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
Tchernozom or Tchernosom, or black earth, but differs from it by not 
drying in angular fragments, but separating into a fine dust, which is 
often insufferable in hot, dry, and wiady weather. The so-called Tcher- 
nosom is designated by Sir Roderick Murchison Tehorno-zem, and by 
Danby Seymour Tchorno-ziemé, but Koch says it is called Tchernosom 
by the Great Russians oaly, and Redziva by the Little Russians. 
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Che Albion. 


December 15 











This celebrated black earth is, according to the distinguished Eaglish 
geologist, found u rocks of all ages, and occupies the centre of a 
trough large as a European empire, having the detritus of the crystalline 
and older rocks for its northern, and the low granite Steppes aod Caspian 
deposits for its southern limits. It occupies an area of about 180 millions 
of acres in European Ruesia, and varies from a few feet to fifteen and 
twenty feet in thickness, * In travelling over these black tracts in adry 
summer we were often,” says Murchison, “ during a whole day, more or 
lees surrounded by a cloud of black dust, arising from the dried-up 
tchorno zém, which is of go subtile a nature as to rise up through the sod 
in rich grass countries under the stamp of the horses’ feet, and forms 
so dense a cloud that the traveller is often begrimed like a workiog 
collier.” 

This humus is not a soil that arises from decayed forests or vegetables 
duriog the present period of the world’s history, as no trace of trees, 
roots, or vegetable fibre is found in it in any part of the empire. In the 
northero parts of Russia, where the forests have been lately cleared, no 
vestige of it exists, while it abounds south of a certain line, or exactly 
in those extensive and Steppe-like undulations which have been devoid 
of trees throughout all kaowatime. Its extreme fertility is attributed to 
the unusual large quantity of nitrogen which it contains; and its origia 
is referred to the ~*~’ + when the Russian continent was still submerged, 
and the tcheruosom (which Russian economists justly consider as one of 
the most precious treacures of the empire) was the mud at the bottom of 
@ great internal sea. It is curieus to fiad that the Black Sea—a name 
asperally supposed to be derived rather from tbe sullen aspect of the 
skies and frequent dark and omioous storms thao from any peculiarity of 
the waters themselves—should have left its name to the soil that it has 
bequeathed in olden times to the continent. It is, according to Mr. 
Danby Seymoar, the union of black earth with a temperate climate in 
the Steppes between the Dniester and the Don that enabled the iobabi- 
tants of those countries to send, more particularly from the ports of the 
Sea of Azof, the finest wheat to the European markets, and justifies 
economists in looking forward to this region as one destined toa brilliant 
fature. Onthe shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, and east- 
ward of the Don, the Steppes become less fertile, until, weariag a more 
and more barren aspect, they gradually get blended with the sandy 
deserts of Tartary. Oa the eastern shore of the Sea of Azof, in the 
countries of the Don and Tchernomorsky, once the Zaporogue Cossacks, 
there is, however, some splendid land, and large quantities of corn and 
linseed used to be sent thence northwards to Taganrog for exportation, 
and southwards to supply the army of the Caucasus, It is to be re- 
marked that the Steppes, although level to appearance when viewed as a 
whole, are in reality often intersected by precipitous ravines or water- 
course, called “ Balkas.” These are more particularly met with io the 
Steppes that lie between the Daiester and the Don. They are also very 
frequent ia the north of the Crimea, and ia some parts follow each other 
in quick succession, and, Danby Seymour says, always ia the direction 
from north to south, 

The melting of the snow in the months of March and April changes 
these ravines into torrents, the waters of which, rushing with incredible 
violence, form an insurmountable obstacle to travellers. The ground 
also, saturated with the melted snow, becomes so soft, that light-laden 
waggons sink in it to the axle-trees, aud during this season it is not ua- 
common to meet the wrecks of many of them that could not be dragged 
through the mad, and have been abandoned. Post-carts (pavosk, telega, 
and pereclodnoi) that convey but one or two persons besides the driver, 
of the lightest end smallest description, dragged by five horses, are only 
enabled to proceed at such times at a foot-pace. 


METEOROLOGY. 


As regards the climactic conditions, the countries of the Steppes are 
remarkable for extremes. In January, the districts to the north of the 
Crimea and the Black Sea have the same temperature as Stockbolm, 
while, on the contrary, ia July; th: climate of Madeira prevails. Con- 
sequently, during the twelve mo: th;, all the variations of climate found 
between Madeira and Stockholm prevail in these countries. The latter 
city is situated about as many degrees north of that part of the wor!d as 
Madeira lies south of it. Accordingly, the woodless zone of Southern 
Russia bas a range of temperature of twenty-seven degrees of latitude, 
and we may thus coaceive how great an influence so changeable a climate 
mast exercise, especially on vegetation, as well as on organic life in 
general. This is so mach the greater, as the changes often occur even on 
the same day, so that a person who has been clad in light garmenis in 
the first half, may, the second half, be obliged to wrap up in furs. 

Great as the extremes appear between heat and cold, the extremes in 
the amount of rain precipitated from the clouds are as great aud even 
greater. Not only is the rain far less frequent than is the case in coun- 
tries differently circumstanced in the same latitndes, but there is also a 
great difference between the precipitations during the cold and hot sea- 
sons of the vear. Unfortunately we do not yet possess any meteorologi- 
cal observations taken during a series of consecutive years ia the northern 

art of the Crimea or Southern Russia, and no satisfactory calculation of 
ts average climate has yet been arrived at. There are particular years 
when ths fall of rain is remarkably abundant, and there are others when 
there is none at all, it neither raining nor saowing. Attentive observers 
have noticed periods during which, in the course of twenty-two or twenty- 
three months, not a drop of rain fell to the ground. ‘Sometimes five or six 
years succeed each other in which there isa good deal of rain ; then again 
follows a longer season of drought. It is precisely this circumstance 
which renders agriculture on these lands highly precarious. The largest 
storehouses, a German philosopher remarks naively enough, are not ca- 
pable of compensating for several successive failures in the crops. 

The large rivers also bring down vast masses of water ia spring from 
the forest and central zones, and are in rainy seasons farther swollen by 
the so-called Steppe rivers—that is to say, those which derive their origin 
from the woodless zone—till they overflow their banks and inundate the 
surrounding country. This additional source of fertility is wanting in 
dry seasons, 

Spring only lasts a short time. It often commences in the Crimea as 
early as in the beginning of March, but sometimes much later. Notwith- 
standing the frequent night frosts, vegetation is quickly developed, and 
in the Steppes either gathers strength to resist a long and continuous 
course of hot weather, or is destroyed in a few months, as ia the Pampas. 
The more densely the ground is covered by plants, so much the longer do 
they retain their moisture and remain green; but wheao vegetation is 


which we can form little conception, except from the catastrophes which 
have already occarred from neglecting to provide for their onslaught. 
Whirlwinds are especially freqaent, and entail an immense amount of 
destruction and devastation. Winter usually sets in in December, and 
frequently without the fall of a flake of snow. Ia such cases the cold is 
much more fatal to plants which are uoprotected by their natural cover- 


baad, are heralded in by copious fall of snow. The storms at this 
season are also terrific in their violence, the wind blowing chiefly from 
the east and north-east. The hurricane raises the dust toa great beight 
in the air, and drives it forward in the shape of a pillar. It is still worse 
when snow is lying on the ground, as the entire mass is lifted up by the 
wind, and then impelled forward horizontally. Woe to the flock or 
— is overtaken by euch a snow-drift, or samet, as the Russians 
call i : 

The common snow-storms(¥jriga, of the Russians), though there may 
be little wind, or a complete calm, are not without their dangers ia 

expanses like the Ste it often becomes so dark that it is 
impossible to see anything at a distance of a few paces. The road is 
easily missed, and the traveller placed in the utmost peril. Travelling du- 
ring the winter, especially when snow has fallen, is always accompanied 
with more or less danger ia the Steppes. The villages, situated far apart, 
are easily missed ; and even when near them, the low houses, one half 
buried in earth—whbence they are called by the Raesians “ remlyanSeo,” 
i.e. earth cabins—and the other half buried in snow, are with difficulty 
made out. “ At times,” Mr. Danby Seymour says, “ the traveller looks 
in vaio for the solitary post-house at which he is wate anxious to arrive, 
and learns only that be hus reached the temporary resting-place bya slight 
rise in the snow, and by his sledge being overturned into 4 hole, through 
which he creeps down iato the snug cottage, which is sometimes thus 
buried for weeks.” 

Numerous devices have been used to mark out the line of road in the 
St ppe at times when the snow fies on the ground. There can be no 
doubt that some of the earth mounds, too hastily considered as tamuli, 
have been raised with this view, as have also heaps of stoues. Prince 
Woronzof a'so caused pyramids of stone to be piled up at short distances, 
to mark the direction of the roads at such times. But what is more cu- 
rious, as we shall afterwarda see, in one district colossal idols of oldea 
time have been removed from real tumuli, and ranged at distances along 
the Steppe track, like guardian genii for the wayfarer. 


SOIL. 


The upper layer of the soil of the Steppes presents, we have seen, & 
great variety io its composition, from lands impregnated with saline sub- 
staoces, and moving sands, to the mixtures most favourable to vegetation. 
As this upper layer rests upon a subsoil which does not easily permit 
infiltration, it is upon its thickness that depends its fertility ; for, where 
it is not deep enough to retain humidity, the land becomes easily satu- 
rated by rain, and dried by evaporation. This circumstance is a great 
check to cultivation, because long droughts are common in these coua- 
tries. All the Steppes are not in this disadvantageous position, although 
such is their predominant character in several governments to the south 
and east of the empire. This want of rain, and absence of natural means 
for retaining moisture, such as bills or tress, is one of the greatest cala- 
mities of the country; but the vegetation of that part of the Steppes 
which is only used for pastarage has a particular character which modi- 
fies the influence of the droughts. Nature here shows a wonderful va- 
riety of resources, 

The vegetation of spring lasts about three months, and if this period 
passes without abundant rains, the grass does not reach its nataral 
height. It dries ina moment, when the stalk has all its richness, and 
thus forming a natural kind of hay, it offers to the cattle during nine 
months a very substantial food, and these pastures are, ia consequence, 
particularly favourable to sheep. When, on the contrary, the rains of 
spriog are very abundant, the vegetation becomes rank, and the grass 
sometimes reaches four times its natural height. In such seasons the 
Stipa capillata, or capillary feather-grass, springs up, and its prickly 
awns are most injurious to sheep, even penetrating their flesh and in- 
ducing disease and death. The pasture at the same time is less whole- 
some and nourishing; in short, by a singular contrast io this country, 
which is generally condemned for its droughts, the proprietors of the 
Steppes often prefer a dry season to too rainy. The vegetation of the 
pasturiag Steppes also presents another peculiarity; that the grass is not 
spread in an even manner over it, but in isolated spote, which fourm a kind 
of oases, The even tarf is on}; ‘ound in very low valleys —To be 
concluded next week. 





MIND YOUR MANNERS 


Manners make the man ; the want of them the fellow. Manners aiso 
make the woman; and, above all, manners make the child. Nay, eveu 
manners make the dog. There are ill-behaved, antidy dogs (like poor 
unfortunate Launocelot Gobbo’s), who oaly serve to bring upon their own- 
ers disgrace, abuse and fisticuffs; while there are cleanly, considerate, 
praiseworthy dogs; dogs who will offer their paws to be wiped with a 
napkin before entering a drawing-room ; dogs who prepossess you in their 
favour 23 soon as you look at them; dogs whose refined and courteous 
demeanour will introduce you to the acquaintance of the very persons 
you desire to kaow, picking them out for you ia a public walk. 

Io another sense, manners make the man; that is, they make his for- 
tune. A ready smile, a modest assurance, and a patient and deferential 
power of attention, have carried a man farther and higher than great ta- 
lents or brilliant powers of miad. A pleasing address, if not the best let- 
ter of recommendation, is certainly the best assistant toa good one. A | 
spoonful of honey will catch more flies than @ gallon of vinegar. Polite- 
ness is the current coin which purchases the most for the least out- 
lay. Therefore, all these things considered, mind your mauners,—youug 
people who are just beginning the world! 

And you do try to mind your manners, I must confers. There is an 
epoch in every well-constituted young person’s life, when he or she is anx- 
ious to please, for the mere sake of pleasing. Their elders wish them to 
please, to attain the end of worldly advancement ; but, for themselves, 
virtue is its own reward. Many sincere and lasting friendships have beea 
formed between the young and the middle-aged, in consequence of the 
latter having kindly trained their juniors in the drill of etiquette; thus 
helping them to perform the first stage of their march with a firm foot- 





scanty and rain scarce, the few plants of the Steppe perish at an early 
period, and nothiug remains but a dry, hot wilderness. 

It is precisely because these districts near the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof possess so little vegetation that it scarcely ever rains there through- 
out the warm season: futious storms often rage over the adjacent seas, 
the rain pouriog down in torrents, while not a drop falls on the dry land. 
At other times clouds of rain collect over the peniusula and neighbouring 
continent, electrical discharges take place fa the higher regions, but the 
clouds return to the sea, or break in storms over the Tauric chain of | 
mountains. 

Each succeselve week daring the summer the heat becomes more insup- 
portable. At first the sky is of the purest blue, and is only a little cloudy 
above the larger rivers, from which vapours are constaatly rising. The 
clear blue colour daily becomes paler, and that haze sets in which is fre- 
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step to the avoidance of blunders and exposure to ridicule. Happy for 
the neophyte is it, to meet with the protection of sach a Mentor! who, in 
the majority of cases, is some kind-hearted, thorough experieaced wo- 
man ; but, as the height of good luck does not bhappea to every one, the 
young are obliged to have recourse to such aids as they can find. 

Books are necessarily the advisers of those who have no competent 
friend to refer to; accordingly, such edacational helps to adolescent mea 
and women have enjoyed immense popularity, when their merits have in 
the least entitled them to deserve it. Witness Lord Chestertield’s lettera, 
in their day ; witness the novels of the Atmack’s class, which, I believe, 
were studied by many as much with the object of self-improvement in de- 
portment, as for mere amusement or for vulgar curiosity about the dgings 
of their social superiors. Witness, too, the numerous little manuals that 
are hatched in broods by the presa at the present day, aud are sold at 





quently visible in our country in hot weather, aad which ia southern re- 
gions, especially over deserts, is both constant and more decided. The 
san, at the same time, when setting, becomes gradually redder, though it | 
never assumes that dazzling blood-red hue usually eeen ia Arabia and 

the Sabara. A hot wind sometimes rises to the north of the Sea of Azof 

and Black Sea, as in the regions just mentioned, but bere it is partial and 

seldom violent. It is, however, more parcbing thao the east wind, and 

has a most injarious effect upon vegetation. All the plants bang their 

leaves and turo yellow, and many die. It does most injury when it 

blows over corn-fields. By July all the water io the pampas-like Steppes 

is evaporated ; and in the month of August and beginning of September 

water is sought for in vain throughout the whole of the Steppes, except 

in the vicinity of large rivers. Nothing remains of the once luxuriaat 
vegetation but stems of tall herbaceous plants, six or eight feet high. 

a the middle ot September it begins to be colder weather, and the fall- 
ing of the wind, even for a short time, produces a change ia the tempera- 
ture. This change is accompanied by revived vegetation. Not only are 
the buds formed in the old plants for the ensuing year, but they partly 
burst, and clothe themselves with a fresh green. In October there is a 
considerable fall of rain, and the ground is so much softened that it is 
very difficult to walk upon it. The importance of these phenomena pre- 
sented by the Steppes will be felt in all their magnitude, Whether in 
connexion with the retreat of the Russians, or the advance of the Allies, 
the probabie condition of the Steppes at certain seasons of the year ought 
never for a moment be lost sight of. It is in our power vw replace the 
practical experience of the Russians by the knowledge derived from the 
study of ag te geography, and these are not the times when the most 
eminent in military science can afford to repudiate the lessons taught by 
other branches of knowledge. 

In November the temperature falls still lower, and storms arise of 





most obtainable prices, from twopence to a shilling and upwards. Witness 
the True Courtesies, the Spirits of Etiquette, the Guides to Polite So. 
ciety, the Codes of Manoers, the How-to-dress-well Handbooks aud the 
Dinner Table Observances. 

Why, in this branch of artistical knowledge, a living gaide is better 
than ose ia print, arises from the fact that the details of manners are con- 
ventional and capricious, while their grand principles and their spirit 
only are universally accepted. Even ia the same country, the obsery- 
aaces that are inviolable io certain castes and cliques are absurd if laid 
down for others. But your tutor ia etiquetie will tell you what is right 
aud proper in bis and your circle, in respect to minutia ; a book can only 
lay dowa regulatious which may or may not be applicable to the society 
in which your orbit lies. It is less ridiculous evea generally to dispise 
such miautie of pump-room etiquette, than to observe them strictly mal- 
apropos. The plain rasticity of a country farmer is mucd less absurd, 
when met with ia London, thau are Cheapside and Regent Street airs 
and graces shown off in a little market-town. For those especially who 
are likely to take a wide range of travel, the great point will be to ground 
themselves weil ia the fundamental elements of self: possession, self respact 
(which involves respect for others) personal neatness, ® ready appreciation 
of what is admirable in any shape, a desire to be pleased (which implies 
the desire of pleasing), aud an allowance to others of imdulging their ia- 
nocent peculiarities, as we assert the right of indulging our owa, when 
notoffensive. With such broad views of good behaviour, you may journey 
respected from the north pole to the south. If you unflinchiagly cling to 
the etiquette-books and Islingtonian formu, you will often excite a swile 
as an amusing specimen of affectation. 

No rules of behaviour that are contrary to common sense need be ad- 
hered to anywhere. For instance, “ Ie eating fish, use your fork in your 
right hand, and apiece of bread in your left ’’—that is, never eat fish 





ing, aod perish down to the very roots, Other winters, ou the other ! 








with a knife and ferk, as you would meat. Now, the writer who cansed 
the above generally-received dogma to be perpetuated in type, pay 
was not aware of the origin of the whim—for it is nothing more—whic 
often involves the disciple in ladicrous difficulties. Almost the universal 
habit of the French—in the middle and lower clasees, at least—is to cut 
up whatever happens to be upon their plate into moutbfuls (no matter 
whether it be roast meat, boiled meat, vegetables, or fish), and then, lay- 
ing the knife quite on one side, they eat it with the fork in the right hand, 
apiece of bread being in the left, if required. In large table d’béte dia- 
ners, where you are expected to partake of five-and-twenty or thirty 
dishes, the portions offered to each guest are sometimes so small that the 
fork alone suffices to dispose of them. Somebody, in an endeavour to im- 
port the mode (at about the epoch of the introduction of white table- 
cloths at dessert), spoilt it, and, in short, made nonsense of it, by confia- 
ing it to fish, and tabooing the knife completely in that special case. Such 
trifles do not belong to cosmopolitan good manners, though they may be 
curious to observe as national marks. Thus, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, you may te!l an Eoglishman from a Frenchman or a German by 
the way in which they cach eat soup. The former puts tue side of the spoon 
to his lips to sip the fluid; the latter presents bis spoon lengthwise in 
front of bis mouth, in the way in which a juggler must, if he seriously in- 
tends to swallow the spoon, 

There is a book called La Petite Civilité de la Jeunesse, or The Little 
Civility of Youth, which well deserves translation, with a few trifling mo 
difications to adapt it toa Protestant nation. 1t is lookedupon as the rate 
of right in France. In many points it is admirable ; but in several par- 
ticulars of etiquette it does not agree with the teachings of the London 
Guides to Politeness. Thus, in one of the latter we are told: * When 
your visitors arise to go, ring the bell for a servant to attend them. 
Merely rising from your chair and bowing, if not very intimate, is suffi- 
cient leave-taking : never attend them to the door.’’ Now this, though 
common enough in England, would not be thought very courteous in 
France. Little Civility says, “* You must always re-condact those who 
pay you a visit to the door ; and if they have to get into a carriage, you 
must not retire till they bave taken their seats. When there are ladies, 
you must offer your hand to help them into their carriage. When, 
amongst the visitors you receive, there are some who remain while others 
are departing, you ought only to accompany those whose position is suf- 
ficiently distinguished to justify your leaving the rest of the company on 
their account. When a lady rises to take leave, you must quit every one 
else to couduct her to the door of the suite of rooms, and even farther, if 
respect requires, 

“ When a person to whom you pay a visit chooses, in spite of his superior 
rank, to conduct you as far as the door, either of the saite of rooms or of 
the street, you ought not to refuse the honour; but you must show your 
sense of it by marks of the most profound respect. It is a gross piece of 
rudeness to make people wait who pay you a visit. If you are unable to 
keep them company so long as politeness would seem to require, you 
ought to excuse yourself in the most kind and civil way possible, without 
eveu attempting to conceal that yoa are occupied with important busi- 
ness, * Nothing,” continues the Little Civility, “is more insipid and 
more troublesome than the conversation of those persons who put ever- 
lasting questions on the most trifling subjects, and about which they have 
no need to ask for information. It is contrary to good manners to ques- 
tion persons of a superior rank, except very rarely. When business or 
cireumstaaces compel you to interrogate them, it must be done in the 
politest terms and the most respectful expressions. Lt is a rule of good 
manners, when you enter a company, never to interrupt the conversation 
by inquiring what it has been, and is about. If you find that an exple 
nation of the kind would be the cause of tiresome or embarrassing repe- 
titions to others, you sbould keep silence, try to catch the tbread of the 
discourse, and wait till a favourable opportunity arrives of learning what 
you wish, without annoying any one. Nevertheless it is an act of po- 
liteness to inform a new arrival, briefly and quietly, what topic of coa- 
versation is under diecussion. It is very uncivil to inqaire of any one, 
what be has been doing, or what he is going to do.”’ 

It is uncivil—disgustingly uncivil! Aud yet there are impertinents, 
with brazea fronts and eyes like those of a stuffed tabby cat, who will 
draw every tooth in your bead, if you do not check them. It makes one’s 
blood boil to see cunuing horse-leeches pumping dry timid young per- 
sons, who dare not yet say the bold word No. What, as Little Civility 
indicates, can be a more offensive breach of good manners than for eveu 
elderly persons to acquire the habit of putting all sorts of questions, 
point blank or roundabout, in season and out of season! Observe, I do 
not ask a question. I take your judgment for granted, and end the sen- 
tence with a note of exclamation. No one asks the Queen a question ; 
and, in descending the social scale, the rale, instead of losing all force 
whatever, only becomes a little less stringent. Even with permissible 
questions, there is a great difference in the style of putting them. If you 
are visiting any establishment, for instruction or amusement, take care 
to get the subject well-up beforehand ; otherwise, beware how you open 
your mouth. The very first inquiry will cause your attendant guide to 
regard you either with pleased interest, or with weary indifference. 

in some points, the French and English printed rules agree, while our 
practice at home does not accord with them. The Spirit of Etiquettede 
crees that “ A salutation must always be returned, even to one of the 
very lowest condition.” Little Civility goes even further : “ You ought 
to salute all the persons whom you know, wherever you meet them. Ia 
saluting an inferior, you ought not to wait till you are forestalled by 
him, Well-meaning persons, whose heart is in the right place, eadeavour 
to be beforehand in this respect with every one belonging to their ac- 
quaintance. Above all, it is becoming in children to adopt the mode. 
‘lo be hiadered by pride from returviog a salutation ia the sign of a very 
foolish and.narrow mind, Every person of superior rank, endowed with 
noble sentiments, may be knowa by the obliging manner ia which he fal- 
fils this duty. Inu isolated spots, it is usual to salute the strangers whom 
you meet by chance. Ifthe persons ia whose company you are salute 
ethers whom they meet, you must follow their example, aud remain un- 
covered if they stop.” 

It is a solecism in English manners (which may be accounted for as a 
remnant of feudal times), that, while the labouring mau, the small far- 
mer, and the country schoolmaster, take off their hat to the squire, the 
equire does not take off his hat to them. A condescending nod, a patro- 
nising look, is no equivalent returo for a formal salute. Such a style of 
politeness towards inferiors adopted as a system, would in France be 
criticised by the utterance of one single word—* cochou!’’ It might be 
even dangerous there in troubled times; and, in short, will not answer 
out of Eagland, unless perhaps in Russia. There are people ia the world 
whose fiery spirits will blaze up fiercely, if you neglect to reader them 
like for like. If for iustance, you are bent on a tour in Africa, you will 
find the Arab vainglorious, humble, and arrogant by turns ; but his next 
door neighbour, the Kabyle, remaining always wrapped up in pride. 
This pride gives importance to the slightest details of everyday life ; im- 
poses on alla great simplicity of manners ; and, for every act of defereace, 
exacts a scrupulous retarn, Thus, the Arab kisses the band and the 
head of bis superior with abundance of compliments and salutations, 
caring bat little all the while whether his politeness is responded to or 
not. The Kabyle does not compliment. He kisses the hand or the head 
of the chieftain or the aged man ; but, whatever may be the dignity or 
the age of the person to whom this tribute of respect is offered, he must 
retura it instauily, Si Said Abbas, the marabont (priest) of the Bani 
Haffif was one day in the Friday market of the Beni-Ourtilan, A Ka- 
byle, named Ben-Zeddam, went up to him and kissed his hand. The 
marabout, no doubt in an absent fit, omitted to retura the salutation, 
“ By the sin of my wife!” said Ben Zeddam, setting himself ia froat of Si 
Said, gun in hand, “ you will retura me what I lent you jast now ; if not, 
you are a dead man.” The marabout performed the ceremoay required, 
Now, this was a lesson not easy to forget. Still, oa consileratioa, I 
would not advise the shooting of squires for breaches of salutational reci- 
procity ; only if bis worship did not take off his bat to me in return, [ 
would never again take off mine to his worsbip. s 

Exactly as the little distinctions in their codes of etiquette are one 
reason why the French have believed the Haglish to be proud aad cold 
at heart ; so the manners of the French have caused them to be despised 
and undervalued by their Mohammedan tributaries in Africa. : 

General Daumas’s sketch of Algerian manners is well worth attentive 
study. No nation, it seems, is better skilled or practised than the Arabs 
are in the forms of urbanity, and in the verbal caresses which facilitate 
access aad predispose to a gracious and favourable reception. No peo- 
ple know better how to conform to the respective exigeucies of various 
social positions, by treatiag every one according to his rank. They take 
care to give you what is your due; notan atom more, but also not aa 
atom less, Everything is graduated according to understeod regulations, 
wh'ch are the subject of traditional theory. The very prologue of the 
code of politeness is a long affair, consisting of interminable litonies, of 
the formule which equa's imperturably exchange whenever they bappen 
to meet. There are general expressions suited for any time of the day, 
and others that can only be used from morning till noon, or from nooa 
till night. There is a less marked shade, in the circamlocution by means 
of which au Arab inqures after the health of the wife of the person with 
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whom he chances to be eens 
point of death, would be a great 
you make your inquiries in indirect allusions. “ How are the 
of Adam? How goes the tent? How is your family? How } 
people?” and even, “ How goes the grandmother?” Any elearer desig- 
nation would only awaken jealousy. It would be remarked, * He mast | 
have seen my wife ; he must be acquainted with ber, since he inquires eo | 
very particularly after ber |” 

ln ordinary conversation pious pbrases frequently 
may bappen that amongst the persons to be saluted there are members | 
of a different, and consequently a hostile religion. To avoid wounding | 
these individuals by expressions on which they would set no value ; and, | 
on the other band, to avoid compromising eacred words in the company | 
of infidels, vague and more general forms are employed, as for instance, 
‘« Health to my people.” Nevertheless, you will meet with a number of | 
fanatics whose wild and timorous consciences would refuse to make such 
a compromise, and who would believe their salvation to be in peril if they 
did not establish a marked distinction between themselves and miscre- 
ante. On entering a company where Christians or Jews are present, they 
will not fail to say, “ Health to the people of salvation!” or “ Health to 
thore who follow religion!’ Notwithstanding this, it will be understood 
that, in the districts subject to the French domination, prudeuce closes 
the lips of fanaticism ; and that they would not risk affronting persons 
who might make them pay dear for their want of politeness. On accost- 
ing an Israelite, a member of the population so long enslaved and so 
harshly persecuted by the followers of Islam (a man to threw stones af, 
to borrow the Arab expression), if you condescend to speak the first 
word and to treat him with affability, you say to bim, “ May Allab make 
you live! May Allah aid you!” This simple phrase, which is aa excep- 
tional piece of politeness if accorded to a Jew, would be aa insult to a 
Muesulman. 

Official etiquette is rigorous ; every point is scrupulously noted. An 
inferior salutes bis superior by kissing bis hand if be meets bim on foot, 
and by kissing bis knee if be encounters him on horseback. The mara- 
bouts and tolbas, who belong to religion professionally, whatever may be 
their position in the Mobammedan church, contrive to reconcile their na- 
tural buughtiness of character and their pride of caste with the quality 
of pious bumility. They snatch back their hand abruptly ; but they do not 
withdraw it from the offered kiss, till the simple believer is in the atti- 
tude of giving it. They do not refuse a respectful embrace, but allow 
their bead or shoulder to be slightly touched with tbe lip. Such a ca- 
ress does not imply the reverential deference exacted by the great ones 
of this world. When an inferior, on horseback, perceives on the a 
man of any considerable importance, he alights at a distance, to embrace 
his knee, Equals kiss each other on the face: or, if they are only mere 
acquaintance, and not friende, they lightly touch their right bands, and 
then each kisses bis forefinger. When a chief passes, every oue rises and 
ealutes him by croseing the bands on the chest. This was the ordinary 
mark of respect accorded to the Emir Abd-el-Kader. 

An Arab will never pass before a group of his equals or his superiors, 
without saying “ Health be with you!” They always reply, “ With you 
be health!’ These words are pronounced in a grave and solema tone of 
voice, which contrasts strongly with the light and laughing mode in 
which their French conquerors accost each other. To ask any one how 
he does in a careless off-hand styie, to salute him as a matter of no im- 
portance, to assume an attitude which does not accord with the serious 
phrase, * May the health, or salutation (of Allah) be upon you,” strikes 
the Arabs as excessively offensive. Their criticisms ou euch bebaviour 
are endlers. ‘It must be a very ridiculous circumstance,” they remark, 
“to ask your relation or your friend : How do you do?” 

In summer, in saluting a superior, the straw hat must not be kept on 
the head. Ju passing rapidly in frout of strangers whom it is intended to 
talute, the band is put upon the heart. Sometimes an interesting con- 
versation on peace, or war, or other stirring topics, is interrupted by a 
sudden recommencement of polite inquiries, such as, How are you? Does 

our time pass pleasantly? Is your tent well? And. after the vocabu- 
ary of friendly expressions is exhausted, the ccnversation is resumed at 
the point where it stopped short. These alternations of gossip with inter- 
ludes of well-bred inquiries are repeated in tarn from time to time, and 
ocour with greater frequency in proportion to the degree of friendship 
entertained or the length of the previous absence. 

If any one sneezes in your presence, you must say, “ Allab eave you!” 
to which will be replied, “ Allah grant you bis mercy!” Eructation is 
not an act of rudeness ; it is permitted, as with tbe ancient Spaniards, 
amongst whom, doubtless, the Arab dominion left this trait as a souvenir. 
Belore eating, Allab is invoked in the following form; “In the name of 
Allah! O wy God, bless what you now give us to eat; and when it is 
consumed reproduce it.”’ 

The right band must be employed for eating and drinking, and not the 
left ; for, “ the demon eats and drinks with his left hand.’’ A well-bred 
man will not drink ina standing posture ; he is obliged to be seated. 
When any one drinks in your presence, do not forget to say to him when 
he bus done—“ Health!” understood, ** May Allah give you!” He will 
reply, “ Allah save you!’’ It is not allowable to drink more than once, 
and that at the conclusion of a meal. Drink was not made to increase, to 
prolong, or to re-awaken appetite. When men are thirsty, they have 
eaten enough; they drink, and the repast is terminated. At tabie, they 
must not make use of a knife. They wash their hands before and after 
a meal; they carefully rinse their mouths; otherwise they are considered 
as extremely ili-bred. The Prophet advised never to breathe upon the 
food. It is very bad manners to watch others while eating. If the mas- 
ter of the tent torgets bimselt so far as to notice the slowness or the rapid- 
ity with which his guests are eating, he commits a breach of politeness 
which is sure to draw down upon him a series of repartees that will 
hit their mark. “ To see how ferociously you tear and swallow that mut- 
ton, one would say that it had butted you bard when alive ;” was the 
speech addressed to a poor wretch of noble birth, but fallen into poverty, 
by a powerful chief who entertained him. “ To see how slowly and ten- 
derly you eat it, one would think that its mother served as your wet- 
nurse,” replied the Arab; considering that, to reproach him with a meal, 
was equivalent to an insult. A person who receives company ought not 
to remain standing ; he is required to set the example, and to be the first 
to seat himself. ‘I'he guest whom you receive will never think of such a 
thing as to give orders to your servants. Great care is taken not to spit 
in clean places. 

A man who is what we call neat in his person, who takes care to be 
well dressed and to observe the rules of good society—(and, amongst the 
Arabs, good society is that which takes a pride in the religious observ- 
ance of the minntest details)—cuts his moustachios to the level of the 
upper lip, and only allows the corners to grow long. He is also careful 
not to soil his dress in eating. An Arab gentleman has his bead shaved 
often ; once a-week. He bas bis beard trimmed carefully, shaping it to a 
point. He never neglects to cut bis nails. 

Au Arab who goes into company, salutes, speaks in bis turn, and departs 
without speaking. He does not take leave, unless he is on the point of 
starting OU @ journey. The only Arabs wio act contrary to this custom 
are those who have made acquaintance with the French. In consequence 
of their intercourse with Europeans, not a few natives have contracted 
the habit of making their adieux after a meeting or a visit ; but those 
who neglect to do 0 are not to be considered unpolite. When an Arab 
has once started on a journey, never call bim back, even if he has omitted 
things of the utmost importance. According to his ideas, it would be 
sure to Cause him ill-luck. The emir Abd-el-Kader never went counter 
to the universal custom, which requires that when any one mounts on 
horseback to make a long excursion, his wife, his servant, or even his 
negrecs, should throw water on the croup and feet of his horse. This is 
at the same time a friendly wish and a lucky omen. Sometimes the cof- 


ach of good manners ; consequently | 
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To name her, were she lying at the | take apon myeelf to supply all your wants.” 


are your | dates, and roasted meats ; ia the evening be 


| Bekeur wished to regale the travellers with a final entertainment, and 
intervene. Bat it assembled them ander bis own roof to sup, and to pase the nigbt there an 


Bon Bekeur’s word was as 


as his deed. From that moment every individaal belonging to the 


liant unknown flowers ; the eplendid bed, covered with gilding, eur- 


| mounted with nodding plames of feathers, and shaded with heavy dra- 


ittle troop was his guest. He sent to them bis slaves laden with bread, peries of purple stain stiff with gold and embroidery. In his wildest 


again supplied them with 
kouskoussou milk and vegetables ; he joined the travellers at their meals, 


tenn he had never conceived such su 


ng magnificence. “ But,” 
said be to himself, looking round, “ it is clear, gold, and silk, and riches 


and kept them company. The same treatment was continued during the | can belp no man, either against sickness or death, else I should not be 


whole of their stay. When the day of their departure arrived, req 
The party were very merry ; the bost’s son, a little boy seven or eight 
years old, especially amused them by his grace 


bere.” He drew near the great state bed, and on the right side, nearest 
| the light, be saw, as plainly as his eyes could show him, the destroying 


| ready to take the soul of the good prince and carry it to heaven. 
be bright seraph messenger looked heavenly kind and friendly upon 


and vivacity. His father | Franz, bat withal sad and solemn. On the left hand of the bed hovered 


was diatractedly fond of him, and Bou Bekenr’s friend had completely | # monster of hideous and fearful aspect—black, dim, and shadowy, with 


dressed him in @ new suit, consisting of a handsome barnous embroidered | 

it red chashla, « . he | prince before the angel could carry it se 
at supper ; and, when they asked his father to have him | down looks of rage and defiance upon him 
| menaced him with bis sharp claws, for he knew he was the man who had 


with silk, a red chachia, and yeliow slippers. At night, nevertheless, 
did not appear 
brought, he replied, “He is fast asleep.” 
further. f 

The repast was plentiful, and the conversation very animated ; they 
talked much about Christians, and the war with France, They said that 
the French armies were as innumerable as the flocks of starlings in an- 
tumn ; that the soldiers were chained together. end ranged in rows like 
the beads on a necklace. and shod with iron like horees. That each of 
them carried a lance at the end of his gun, and a pack-saddle on his back 


They did not press any 


to hold his provisions ; and that all together they only fired a single gun- 


discharge. They praised the Freach justice, and fulfilment of their pro- 
mises: the chiefs committed no exactions, and before their kadis the poor 
man was treated the same as the rich. But they reproached them with 
their want of dignity, their habit of langhing even when they said Bon- 
jour ; and of entering their own morques without pulling off their shoes. 
They reproached them with not being @ religious people ; with allowing 
their wives too’ much liberty ; with drinking wine, with eating hog’s flesh ; 
and with kissing dogs. 

After the oa ne of break of day, when the company were about to take 
leave of Bou Bekear, “ My friends.’ he said, “ with the help of Allab, I 
thin k I have fulfilled all the duties which a host owes to his gueste: and 
now, I have to beg of you a token of youraffection. When I told you last 
night that my son was fast asleep, be had just been killed by falling from 
the top of the terrace where he was playing with his mother, It is the 
will of Allab ; may he grant bim rest! To avoid disturbing your festive 
joy, I mastered my own grief, and I compelled my wife to bear hers in 
silence by threatening her with divorce if she did not. Her lamentations 
have not reached your ears. But oblige me with your presence at my 
son's funeral, and join your prayers for him with mine.” 

The news, togetber with the display of eelf-contro!, shocked and over- 
whelmed the travellers with grief. They manifested their sympatby in 


the only way they could, by religiously assisting at the poor cbild’s 


buria!. 





DEATH AND THE DOCTOR. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


When the moining broke and the eun was just risen, they drove through 
the great portal, between two high turreted towers, into the epacious 
ecourt-yard of the royal castle. A crowd of grand livery servants, covered 


with gold lace, ran up to Franz, to beg him to hasten in without delay, 
as his asMval was expected most anxiously by the princess. One took 
his cloal, wnother his parcel, a third his hat, which so confused him, un- 


used as he was to such state and pomp that he quite lost bis composure. 
Then his friend and companion, the chamberlain, taking him by the 
arm, led bim up the broad marble staircase, which opened from the 
magnificent ball, glittering with gold and painting, and armour and 
beautiful statues arranged against the coloured marble columns sup- 
porting the arched roof, groined and corniced with gilding. Franx quite 
lost his breath as he looked round in astonishment at all these wonders. 
At the top of the great marble staircase stood the physician of the court, 
dressed all in black, with an immense powdered wig covered with bun- 
dreds of little stiff curls, bis cocked bat under his arm, and a sword by 
his side—for the princess, to his infinite mortification, had commanded 
him to receive the doctor of Bogenhafen with all possible honour. 
Franz made bim a low bow as soon as they met. But no sooner did 
the court physician see a countryman, dreseed in a brown coat, a red 
handkerchief round his neck, and green pantaloons, than he called out 
in @ rage: 

“ Who brought this fellow here? What do you want? If you have 
a wife or child ill, and wish me to visit them, why do you not go to my 
house? I will speak to you there; but here, in the royal residence, it 
is against all etiquette to admit such people. Be off with you at once— 
be off, I say.” 

“« Not so fast, good sir,” replied Franz. “ Don’t be in too great haste 
to send people away. Iam uot here to ask for your medical help, but 
1 am come to see what I can do for your prince, who is, I hear, dying.” 

* What! how!” cried the pbysician; “the man is mad. Hey! you 
servant fellows, send him away—drive him out—ke must not stay here 
on the stairs of the royal residence—it is scandalous.” 

Then the chamberlain stepped forward, and explained to the physician 
that Franz was in reality the expected doctor. 

“ He!” exclaimed the physician. “I retract—I apologise. Great 
geniuses and most learned men are often subject to strange eccentricities. 
But allow me te observe, my good sir, that it is a foolish whim of the 
learned professor to disguise himself as a day-labourer—it causes con- 
fasion. The professor, however, will understand how the mistake arose. 
In the mean time, I beg pardon.” 

Franz, who was growing tired of the talking of the fat man in the 


fiery red eyes—watching whether he might not catch the soul of the good 
As Franz advanced, he shot 
out of his horrid eyes, and 


resisted his temptation and refused his proffered gold. But further, at 
the head of the bed, Franz saw, with terror and dismay, Death himself, 
with his scythe and hour-glass, leaning with his long outstretched arms 
over the prince, who lay ina deep sleep—that the court physician an- 
nounced as the prelude to that eternal slumber he would never awake 
from until the dey of judgment. Franz, who during bis simple life had 
never jearned the art of concealing his feelings, or not expressing at onee 
= = i when he bebeld this dismal sight wrang bis hands and ex- 
claimed, 

“ Alas! alas! my art, or any other man’s, is vain and useless here.’ 

The poor princess shrieked aloud. She and the royal children, their 
eyes streaming with tears, then surrounded him, imploring him with 
earnest prayers that he would at least endeavour to do something to save 
the beloved prince, who lay there hovering between life and death. The 
noble princess, sobbing and crying, and forgetting her royal dignifiy in 
her great sorrow, even knelt before the lowly peasant, and held up her 
hands to him in urgent eupplieation. Then Franz, who felt as if bis heart 


| would break at this melancholy sight, and unable to contain himself, 


burst out into @ flood of tears. He approached Death, and claeping his 
bands, whispered softly in his ear: 
“Oh, kind friend and benefactor, move, I implore you—1 beg you, and 


' go down to the feet of the sick man.” 


But Death answered with a hollow, deep voice, yet so !ow that no one 
but Franz heard it: 

** My son, | move not from the place where I stand.” 

“ Ob, joy!” exclaimed Franz, “ then all shall be well. I take thee at 
thy word, thou awful man.” 

And he cried with a loud voice to those standing around : 





* Let us turn the bed, so that where the head now is the feet may be. 
This is all I can do to save the beloved prince.” 

In a moment he bad taken off his brown coat, and begau to move the 
bed, and all the attendants, and the princess, and the young princes and 
princesses helped him. But Death menaced Franz with bis ontstretched 
— arm, and spoke so solemnly and earnestly, that the poor man shud- 
dered. 

“ Follow me,” were the words he said, in a sad, hollow voice, that 
echoed in the vast room. Then Franz, with trembling limbs and a beat- 
ing heart, followed Death ont of a room through a side-door opening in 
the tapestry. 

But the prince, as soon as he was moved, eat up in his bed, and wiping 
the cool death-dews from his temples, spoke. 

** Oh, how well is it now with me!” exclaimed be. “ All the pain, and 
fear, and borror, and the heavy oppressive weight that lay upon me, 
dragging me down to the grave, is gone. Great God and father, I give 
thee hearty thanks!”’ 

And he ordered the attendants to bring him his clothes, and called for 
some food ; and he rose up from his bed, and sat down to a table and ate 
with good appetite, the poor princess and ber children, almost out of 
their senses for joy, looking on the while at this wonderful miracle. The 
whole castle, too, echoed with sounds of rejoicing and thankfulness when 
it was known that the beloved prince was out of danger. 

After the first burst of joy and thankralness was past, and when the 
royal family had a little recovered from their recent emotion, the prin- 
cess looked all over the hall were the prince had lain after the country- 
man who had worked so miraculeus a cave. The prince wished much also 
to see his deliverer, and sent some of the courtiers to seek him, but he 
was nowhere to be found. In vain the attendants searched the whole 
residence ; and even the ces and princesses hastened from room to 
room in the general anxiety to find him, but all in vein. Franz had 
vanished. The soldiers that kept watch inside and outside the gate were 
questioned, but they had seen no one pass out. 
|__“ This is incomprehensible,” cried the princess. 

him. and thask bim myself.” 

“If be would only appear, that good doctor who saved our father,” 
| cried the children, “ we would kiss his hands.” 

| But be came not. 

| Whilst the prince and his wife, and the princes and princesses, their 
| loving children, searched high aud low over the residence in vain; while 
| the attendants and the court physician shrugged their shoulders, and all 
| the world echoed the same words, “ Where can the strange doctor be ?” 
Franz found himself in the royal mausoleum, a vast arched subterranean 
chamber, deep down below under the palace, lit up by many lamps burn- 
ing around an altar which stood in the midst. Over this solemn altar, 
| where masses for the death-souls of the departed princes, whose bones, 
‘lay around, were daily said, instead of a picture was a beautiful scalp- 
ture, representing in white marble, the resurrection of Lazarus. Along 
the walls on either side stood stately monuments, ornamented with sta- 
tues, and angels, and all grave and death-like decorations, withia which 





“T must and will find 





great curled wig, scarcely listened to the end of his speecb, and then | lay the bones of the ancestors of the beloved prince ; on each monument 
begged the chamberlain to conduct him at once to the prince's room. were engraved words of Holy Writ, full of comfort and encouragement to 
But the physician interposed. | those who read them. “ The hour is coming when all that lie in the 

“ Not so fast, learned sir,” said he—‘“ not so fast. It is always the | graves shall hear bis voice and sball arise,”’ was written on one; “ Death 
custom among professional men, that the newly-arrived doctor consults | is swallowed up in victory,” appeared on another ; “ God will wipe away 


wit® his brethren already in attendance before seeing the patient.” 

So he led Franz into a room which had been prepared for the purpose, 
where the other doctors were in waiting, whom be introduced. Then he 
went over all the symptoms of the case, and mentioned the medicines 
they had prescribed, with long Greek and Latin names, which sorely 
puzzled Franz. He shook his bead, and said, 

“ I do not understand one word of all that gibberish.”’ 

“ How!” exclaimed the physician, “ you have never gone through 
your humanities, and neither understand Greek nor Latin, and you dare 
presume to prescribe for his serene highness the sovereign prince !” 

“* What does the name of an illness signify ?”’ replied Franz? “ or what 
matters the names of the medicines? Long foreign names will cure 
no one.” 

“* Certainly not ;’’ answered the pbysician ; “ but as all medical books 
were formerly written in Latin, and as a great many Greek words occur 
also, it is necessary for thoee who study medicine to comprehend well 
those languages. Therefore, if you are ignorant of them, it follows you 
cannot bave studied medicine, and can be no doctor. It is therefore my 
duty, as body pbysician to his serene highness, carefully to examine what 
drugs you propose to adminster, in order to assure myself that there is 
nothing among them that can injure him.” 

“ Then Franz opened bis parcel and showed the powders which he had 
made of the herbs, as Death had directed him. 


| all tears from your eyes ;” together with many other holy and comfort- 

| able words. 

| Into this sepulcbral chamber was Franz conducted by Death, through 
a secret passage leading down from the palace. Then Death, standing 

on the altar, turned his hollow eyes upon his terrified and trembling 

companion, and thus spoke : 

“ Fear not: I have led thee hither that we may speak freely and with- 
out interruption, and that in this silent chamber of the dead my words 
may sink deeply into thy soul. For thou seest me now for the last time 
for a long while; forget not, therefore, my parting admonitions. The 
prince, eut of gratitude, will desire to make thee his physician; refuse 
this offer, for thou knowest, after what thou bast done, all thy power of 
healing the sick has departed. But the prince, who is a gracious and 
a God-fearing man, will desire to keep thee about his court, and this offer 
thou mayest accept. 

“ Send not for Margaret or thy boy, because soon a longing shall come 
over thee to see again the lake on whose shores thoa wert born, and the 
great forest overshadowing thy home. When the prince hears that thou 
art weary of his court, he will give thee gold to buy the broad field 
which lies the house and the forest, and much more gold, with which 
thou canst live in honour and comfort. All this will the beloved prince 
do out of gratitude for the service thou hast done him. Above all things, 
attend to have the bright boy, whose godfather I am, brought up an ho- 








fee-bearer throws coffee on the horse’s feet. To the same class of ideas 
belougs the superstition which causes a shower to be believed of good au- | 
gury when a traveller departs. Water is always welcome in a country | 
where it is often deficient. Hence the frequent wish, “ May your spur be | 
gree,’ addressed to men in authority. Its meaning is, * Prosper, and 
he propitious ; as water is propitious to the barvest and the flocks.” Po- 
liteness, however, 18 Carried further than mere words ; the Arabs contrive | 
to tlatter by actions. In a horse-race, a kaid and a powerful aga were rivals; | 
the kaid herr his very best to be beaten, and succeeded, Whoever is aware 
how much the self-esteem of the Arab is mixed up with the reputation of | 


“ Here we are,” said the physician, contemptuously turning them over | nest and religious man. God, who sent me to thee in thy distress, has 
—‘ camomile, and dandelion, and mint—weeds that grow in the fields | given him as guardian angel the glorious spirit whom thou hast twice 
and hedgerows. And you seriously, with this trash, propose to cure his | seen, to watch over him. Impress deeply in the heart of thy child that 
serene highness. after all our united learning has failed? Impossible! | the holy angel is ever hovering invisible around, and that all he does, or 
Vigorous and powerful remedies are necessary—remedies costly and pre- thinks, er says, is known, Thus shall he himself become pure and good 
cious, brought trom foreign lands far over the sea.”’ | as the blessed spirits themselves, who sing before the eternal throne, and 

Bat, by your leave,” replied Franz, “the learned physician must | thou his father wilt be full of joy. The bad epirit, who appeared to thee 
allow thatit would be against all common sense and reason if sick peo- | as a hunter, and strove to drive thy soul into the nets of the destroyer, 
ple were only to be cured by medicines brought from over the seas, | and to tempt thee with gold, he also will be beside thy child. He will 
thousands of miles away. What would the poor do, who have no money | ever watch to turn good into evil, and to tempt and ruin him. The Lord 
nor means to get them? God is not so unjust towards bis creatures, and | tells us, that while the people slept the enemy sowed tares among the 
with camomile, and mint, and other herbs, I have restored many and | wheat. Watch, therefore, over the bright boy, and teach him to guard 
many that he bas created, but who in this world’s goods are poor and | against temptation. And now, good friend Franz, a word to thee con- 
miserable,” | cerning myself. Never forget Death, and as time wears on, teach thy 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the chamber- | son never to forget bim either. Iam the best instractor, for I it is who 


his horse, will appreciate the greatness of the sacrifice. When the race | lain to feteh Franz away and carry bim to the princess. teach men practically, not in words but ia deeds, that this world is nought 


Was over, the aga said to the kaid, “ Your borse is excellent ; you must | 
have held him in ; it could not possibly be otherwise.”—* Ab! my lord,”’ 
replied the kaid, good naturedly ; « jn my country, a Kaid’s borse never | 
presumes to beat an aga’s.” | 
During the reception of guests, and the exercise of hospitality, all ex- | 
pression of private feeling must be Tepressed in the sternest manner, An | 
inbabitant of Medea named Bou Bekeur, recognised, in an encampment | 
of nomad Arabs who bad iostalled themselves close to the town for seve- 
ral days, the con of one of his friends, by whom be had been hospitally 
received On a previous occasion. “ Weicome, O my children !”’ he said | 
to the Sabariaus. “ Our country is yours; here you shall neither han- | 
&er bor thirst. Noone ehali insult you; no ore shal) rob you. I will 


“ Her bigness,” said be, making a low bow before the physician, “ de- 
sires that the new dcctor shall proceed at once to the apartment of the 


but the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. . In 
my presence, pomp, majesty, and worldly grandeur fade and vanish asa 


sovereign. I shall have the honour, therefore, learned sir, to accompany 
and conduct you.” 

The poor princess, bathed in tears, and pale and worn with watching, 
stood at the door of the room, waiting for Franz. She had been already 
prepared for his appearance, and knew that the wonder-working doctor 
was a simple labouring man. She saluted him, however, with the utmost 
kindness, and led him into the prince’s room. Who can paint the aston- 
ishmeut of Franz when be entered the apartment, which seemed to him 
higher and larger than even the church in his village, and saw the mag- 
niticent carpete into which hig feet sank, among beds, as it were, of bril- 


bundle of lighted tow. I will, on my part, always be a friend and pro- 
tector to thee, for thou art a pious and an excellent man, and when the 
time comes for thy departure hence, thou ebalt sink softly into my arms, 
and I will bear thee gently to a happier and a better world, into the 
presence of the great God.” 

—— promised all that Death required, and he vanished from 
his sight. 

No sooner bad Franz left the subterraneous chamber and returned into 
the palace than he met the chamberlin, who was looking about every- 
where to find him. ‘ His Highuess,” said he, “ wishes to make you court 
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pivdeles, and in his joy at his recovery he bas announced his gracious 
tention before all the court. So come instantly with me into the audi- 
chamber.”’ 


When the prince, who by reason of bis illness had not noticed Franz, 
saw the simple countryman that stood before him, be was not a little 


astonisbed. He began first to speak tu him of medicines and other ecien- 
tific subjects connected with the study of physic—etudies to which he 
was not a stranger—but Franz answered him : 

“ Of all that I know nothing ; I am not fit to be court physician.” 

This pleased the prince, for seeing what kind of man Franz was, be 
was glad not to be obliged to keep his word. Then he talked to him of 
agriculture and of the cultivation of land, sabjeets with which Franz 
was quite at home. So the prince laughed, and said : 

“ Well, well, I see, my honest friend, what will suit you ; yoo shall 
manage my private purse and my home farm, and live at court at the 
table of my suite.” 

At first, Franz was delighted with the court. In his own sphere of 
life he was no fool, but, on the contrary, a sensible, shrewd man, still he 
knew nothing of good breeding and manners, and all the court fashions 
were to him like Greek. He was always saying or doing something mal 
@ propos, and getting himself langhed at. For instance, the first time 
he sat dowa to dinner with thc chamberlain, and the equerries, and the 
pages, when the servant gave him a dish of soup he took up & handful 
of salt out of the ealt-cellar with his fingers. The chamberlain, who 
eat next to him, whispered that the proper way to help himself to salt 
was with the spoon. 

“ Oh,” replied Franz, “ that is very easy. I will remember.” — 

So, taking out the salt again with his fingers, he carefully laid it on a 
spoon, and then salted his soup. Every one at table was convulsed with 
laughter. The chamberlain was a droll man, who delighted in fun, and 
therefore took every opportunity to turn him into ridicule for the com- 
mon amusement. Another time some crabs were served up at table. 

“ Have you ever tasted crabs, councillor?” said he to Franz. 

“Never,” replied he. ‘Such crabs as these I have never even seen ; 
black crabs, indeed, are plentiful in the streams about our place, bat we 
country folks are afraid of their claws, aud the fishermen catch them and 
take them off to the town.” . 

The chamberlain chose a small crab, with a soft new shell on it, and 
ate it up, shell and all, then laid a large one, with great claws and thick 
shell, on Franz’s plate. He broke off a claw and pat it in his mouth, 
but after turning it about, making the most fearful grimaees all the while, 
he could make nothing of it. 

“These crabs,” said be, “are baked too hard. They bave burt my 
mouth so, I believe the blood bas come. A very dangerous food, I 
should say.” 

Upon which there was a general laugh. 


Every day there was some fresh story invented about the mistakes of 
or Franz, which served even to amuse their highnesses themselves. But 


is perfect simplicity and good-nature won all hearts, and the princess, 
whenever she saw him, always addressed him as the good man. Ouce, as 


she was carrying the youngest princess in her arms, they met in the court 


rden, and the child, stretching out her little arms, called after him, 
* Good man, good man ;’”’ 80 from that time all about the court gave 
him that name, which pleased Franz mightily—much more, indeed, than 
being called councillor. 


But at last, after a time, he grew tired of being the laughing-stock of 


the company ; the life at court lost all its charms for him ; he was weary 
of it, and began to long after his home, and Margaret, and the bright boy. 
So he went to the prince and spoke to him. 


“Tcannot,” said he, “stay any longer at court ; at first, everything 


was new, and delighted me, and the grand dishes at the table where I dine 
tasted most delicious, but now, somehow or other, they seem all turned 


sour and nasty, and I relish them no longer; I would rather have a 


haunch of black bread and a horn of Bavarian beer than all those jellies 
and pastries, The wine, too, is excellent, but then one gets it in such 
little glasses, no bigger than thimbles, that there is no judging how it 


tastes ; and, for my own part, I would rather have a deep drink out of 


a clear fresh spring, such as run among the grass in the forest down into 
the lake, than all the wine that ever was made. But the worst of all to 
me is, that 1 have nothing to do; iastead of getting up at five o’clock, I 
must lie like all the world ia soft feather beds till near mid-day ; there is 
no one to speak to, and the time seems very long and wearisome ; then I 
cannot sleep at night for thinking of Margaret and the boy, so I beg you 


to let me go home to my cottage in our village and live among my own 


people.” 


The prince laughed at Franz's description of a court life, and told 
him he would willingly give him permission to go, but not empty- 


handed 


“ Tell me,” said he sincerely, “ what I can do for you? Whatever it 


is it shall be done.” 
Franz replied : 
“T bave, indeed, a great favour to ask. At the back of my garden, 
between it and the forest, lie some fields and a large,beautiful meadow. It 
would make me the happiest of men if I had those fields, and if his high- 
ness would be so good as to buy them for me.”’ 
“ Say no more,” answered the prince; “ the fields shall be yours. 


surely, besides that ?” 


“ Well,” said Franz, scratching his head, “ to be eure, a pair of oxen 


to work the land, and a cart——”’ 


“ To be sure,” replied the prince ; “you shall have two pairs of my 
best oxen and three carts, in case of accidents. But where will you put 


them, and the hay and corn from the fields ?’’ 


“ Whv, I should want a stable and barn for that; but I shall be able 


to manage without troubling your highness.” 


“T will build you,” said the prince, “a stable and a fine large barn 
for your stock, and order, besides, all tools, and seeds, and utensils, 
you can require for your farm. The tools shall be made new, expressly 


for you.” 


Overcome with gratitude, Franz burst into tears, and could hardly fiad 
words to thank the prince for his goodness; he kissed his hand, and 
Then he went to bid adieu to the 
princes and her children, and there again many tears were shed, for they 
all loved and esteemed the good man. Then he collected his clothes 
and made up bis parcel, and took his stick, and was walking out of the 
palace, when he met the chamberlain, who brought him back, and said 
that his serene highness the prince had commanded him to conduct 
him baek to his house with the same equipage that had fetched him 


bathing it with his tears, took leave. 


to court. 


So the prince’s stately carriage, all painted and gilded, drawn by two 
lendid horses, with outriders and attendants in superb gold-embroidered 
ge-door on the followiag evening, and Mar- 
garet rushed out with the bright boy beside her, and embraced Franz 
with all her heart. Then the good-natured chamberlain drew out no end 
of packages and parcels from the carriage, containing valuable presents 
from the prince to Franz, from the princess to Margaret, and from the 
princes and princesses to the bright boy. After which, he took his de- 


liveries, stood beside the cotta 


parture back to the court. 


Franz related ali his court life to Margaret, who was greatly astonished 
at much that he told her. She had scarce patience to hear him out, 
and always kept interrupting him with exclamations of joy, and many 


kisses and tender caresses. 


“ Only to thiak,” cried she, “ that the fields and the meadows are 
Oh, the 


And in the morning Franz and Margaret waiked out while the dew 
yet shone on the grass, and the morning mist lay heavy over the luke ; 


ours, and a new barn and a stable, and the beautiful oxen! 
good prince ; he is well called the beloved.” 


and Franz said : 


“ How happy I am to be once more at home, far away from the great 
walls and buildings of the palace that shutout the light. How beautiful 
it is to see the rising sun, and the green fields full of flowers, and the 
great wood with its deep shade, and to hear the singing of the birds 
and the lowing of the cattle. How happy am I too, who was once so 

r, to have a house and a farm of my own, and oxen, and stables, and 
Oh, Gretchen! let 


ns, and all that a farmer can wish to possess. 
us thank God for all his mercies towards us, his unworthy servants.”’ 


Then Margaret and he knelt down on the flowery meadows, now 
their own, and prayed that God would bless them, and bless also the 
bright boy, and that he might prosper under the charge of the blessed 


angel that guarded him. 


hen it was known that Franz had retarned home, crowds came from 
all parts to ask his advice ; but he replied to them that he was no longer | 
a doctor. “ A doctor, indeed, I never was,” he sald, “ and all my cures 
were mercies from God. But what I did, and how I did it, is a secret 
taught me by the white stranger that stood godfather to my child, and | 
There- 
friends and neighbours all, as I tell you, my cures are over— 


who eve 


one wondered at, and asked from whence he came. 
fore, 


seek me no more, but go to the doctors that are near you, for all my 
power to help you has fled.” 





I 
will seud my secretary to your village; he shall buy them in my name 
and make them over to you; but that is not all—you must want more, 


The bara and the stables were built, and the fields cultivated ; they 
bore abundant crops under the labour of Franz’s bands, for a blessing 
was on all he touached—-everything prospered uoder him. He lived in 
the fear of God, happy aud contented, the pattern of an industrious, 
pious farmer. 

The bright boy grew up into a comely youth, steady and obedient, 
promising to be as good a man as his father, whom he assisted in his 
work, ploughing and sowing the warm fields behind their house; he 
gave ear to all the blessed angel whispered, and never listened to the 
temptations of the dark hunter, but followed ia all things his parents’ 
example. 

At last, after many bappy years of love, and peace, and contentment, 
Death came again, first to the good man, Franz, gently folding him in 
his arms without pain or suffering, carrying bim up far away beyond the 
blue heavens to the eternal mansions of the just ; then he came a second 
time to feteh Margaret; and, at last, he came to bear away their son; 
but be came as a kind and loving friend to all. So after a happy, peace- 
ful life, they slept in the quiet grave—a soft and blessed sleep, calm and 
undisturbed, for they departed full of hope and trust in the uprisen Sa- 
viour, whose death has given us life; and they were buried in the vil- 
lage church by the side of the two green mounds where lay Franz’s pa- 
rents, the very spot where he bad knelt down in his troubie, and where 


Death bad firat appeared to him in the church-dvor at twilight. Requi- 
escat in pace. 





THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET OF LONDON. 


For the last six months, and something more, old Smithfield, with its 
seven acres of stalls, sties, and shcep-pens, which have been so long an 
abomination in the eyes of living Londoners, bus surrendered his uproa- 
rious existence, and subsided into a dry dull desert, cheerless and voice- 
less. The border-land of taprooms and topers, of early breakfast-houses 
and drowsy drovers, of harness makers, whip-makers, sack-makers, and 
dealers in smock-frocks and wide-awakes, and plushy red weistcoats, and 
boots and Bluchers an inch thick in the sole, and studded with a pound 
or two of irou—that archipelago of snug trading islets in a sea of mud, 
which begirt the over-crammed mart—has suffered a change almost 
amounting to dissolution, and is about tu vanish in toto, like the 
morning mist at the rising of the sun. Bluff old Smithfield has 
walked off bodily to a country-seat in the suburbs, and has squatted him- 
self down for a perpetuity in what bat a few short summers ago was plea- 
sant Copenhagen Fields. There, where cricketers held holiday, and 
pitched their milk-white tents in the sun—where once poor Hazlitt was 
wont to resort, to liquidate his stagnant bile with a game at rackets,— 
where nursemaids dandled their babies, and boys flew their kites, and 
Cockney sportsmen made their first essays with gunpowder—there the 
green grass turf bas given place to a floor of solid granite—the waving 
elms that overshadowed the white walls of the rustic inn are supp!anted 
by a forest of stampy sheep-pens—and monster-hotels, and long and lofty 
sheds, and a tall central clock-tower, rising ia the midst of alow polygon- 
— mass of buildings, proclaim the new habitat of the London Cattle- 
market. 
The new market occupies, if we may trast to such measurement as we 
can make with the eye, about twenty acres of ground, and is therefore 
about three times as large as oldySmithtield ; but the corporation, whose 
property it is, have secured land enough almost to double it present ex- 
tent ; and to whatever objections it may be open, want of sytree for cen- 
turies to come, is not likely to be one of them. It is beurfed on the 
north by the open fields towards Highgate; on the south, by a rapidly 4 
rising suburb lying between Islington and Camden Town; on the east, by 
the Caledonian Road, ia which stands the Model Prison of Pentonville ; 
and on the west, by Maiden Lane, which is undergoing a transformation 
into“ The York Road.” It is evident at a glance at the new undertak- 
ing, that the two things which have been especially studied in carrying it 
out are—convenience and permanence. To obtain these ends, the most 
lavish expense has been incurred. The whole of the soil was burned to 
the depth of several feet into a mass of red brick ballast before the build- 
ing operations commenced ; and we shall not readily forget the wild, sa- 
vage, and fearful scene which the whole district presented, when it was 
studded with a hundred flaming and smoking volcanoes while this preli- 
minary process was going on. On this fire baked scoriw was laid the gra- 
nite pavements, aud into that were deeply imbedded the iron pillars that 
form the rails and peas, the borizontal bars alone being of kyanized oak. 
The stonework throughout is of corresponding mass and strength ; and 
the same may be said of the brick buildings within the walls, which serve 
as hotels and public-houses, and which are leased to the old landlords of 
Smithfield. The market is crossed by a broad carriage-road, running east 
and west. The ground to the north of this road is alone devoted to the 
sale of cattle and sheep—that on the south being taken up with open 
sheds and lairs. Resides these there are slaughter-houses and the conve- 
niences for a meat-market. 
It is just about tbe glimmer of dawn, on a Monday morning late in Octo- 
ber, when we approach the new Cattle-market, for the purpose of making 
a few observations on the mode in which the business is now conducted as 
compared with what it was in old Smithfield. The bleating, lowing, 
squeaking, the murmur of the market, pierces through the fog, and gives 
us note of its whereabouts at a quarter of a mile’s distance, while yet 
the high buildings and the scaffolded tower are buried from sight in the 
mist. We are soon, however, ia the midst of the tumult, and find our- 
selves involuntary congratulating both the beasts and their masters on the 
altered state of affairs. The first thing that strikes us is the superior ac- 
commodation for the oxen, and the utter impossibility that for long years 
to come such a cruel and disgraceful spectacle as a “ ring-drove’’ will an- 
noy the visitor, The stalls for the oxen are ranged in long alleys, each 
bearing a number in legible characters ; the alleys are of the width of an 
average mail-coach road, and they are entered from roads still wider. 
The beasts are tethered to the rails by the head on both sides of the 
alley, and between each row there is double the space left for passengers. 
They low plaiaotively in answer to one another, but we hear none of 
that painful bellowing which used to distress us; and, better sti¥l, we 
miss that incessant sound of blows, which made such devilish music in 
the old market. 
Proceeding northward, we come upon the sheep pens, which we fiad 
not so well contrived in their space. They seem to differ very little from 
the old Smithfield pens; and many of them are shameiully crammed with 
sheep forced in by the dog and the goad, until some of them are literally 
unable to touch the ground, being borne up on the backs of others. We 
suspect, from what we can see, that this is owing to the penny-wise con- 
duct of the man who has them in charge, and who prefers torturing the 
poor animals to disbursing the hire of an additional pen. In the old 
market, he would have huddled these unfortunates together as an “ off- 
drove” in a neighbouring street, and transferred them to the pens as fast 
as he made vacancies for them by the sale of others—a mancuvre he 
cannot practise here. It ought to be a regulation of the market, that a 
sheep-pen should receive no more than it can humanely accommodate. 
In the new market, the calves and the pigs, by a regulation in their 
favour, have the benefit of roomy pens, comfortably roofed in from the 
weather. On the basements of the pillars that support theroofs of the sheds, 
their portraits are cunningly sculptured—an honour which has not been 
awarded to the oxen and sheep. The swine have been the objects of fur- 
ther consideration, in that the flooring of their sties presents a steeply- 
inclined plane—a plan of which the matrons among them with large 
families shew their decided approval by uniformly reclining at full 
length, with their noses at an elevation of some twenty degrees. Hach 
sty is furoished with a grating covering a drain, a provision which goes 
far towards maintaining cleanliness. We find the swinish multitude on 
this occasion torming a very small minority, and, like most minorities, 
they are in violent opposition, and make more clamour than all the con- 
currents. Their example is not followed by the calves, which do not 
seem to know what to make of it, and await in silence the solution of 
the mystery. 
Approaching the great polygon from which rises the tall clock-tower, 
we fiad it to consist of a circular group ot offices and shops, in one cen- 
tral spot, devoted to the transaction of the business of the market. There 
are three offices for inquiry, belonging to the principal railway-compa- 
nies; there is the electric-telegraph office, in communication with all 
parts of the kingdom ; there are no less than six banks for the payment 
of moneys aud the settlement of accounts ; there is a shop for the sale of 
cattle medicines and drugs, and another for the sale of ali articles for 
which there is likely to be a demand in the market; such as rugs, wrap- 
pers, horsecloths, over-coats, leggings, spatterdashes, brogues, fleams, 
| knives, and reddle and colouring- matter for the marking of sheep. In the 

midst of all these various marts, there is the office of the clerk of the 
market, who is the authority on the spot for consultation or appeal in ali 
matters where the interest of the corporation is concerned, and who has 
the whole business, in a manner, under bis contro!. For the satisfaction 
of the lieges, he exhibits on a board, at the entrance of his office, a noti- 
fication of the state of the market from time to time. The state of the 





the average, and that we need not therefore look for an immediate rise 
in the prices of beef and mutton. 

A considerable influx of butchers’ carts and traps bas taken place while 
we have been making our rounds; they are ranged by hundreds in the 
hotel-yards, and their owners are doing business among the stalls and 
= with a characteristic paucity of words aud despatch of bargains. 

he beasts are coming in for a liberal allowance of punching and knuek- 
ling ; and the sheep, invaded in their pens, submit to similar manipula- 
tions. When a butcher buys a beast—by which you are to understand 
an ox or a cow—he whips out a pair of scissors, and cuts his particular 
hieroglyph on the hide ; when he buys a number of sheep, he has them 
marked with his signature or monogram by means of a ball of reddle. 
Some of these devices are exceedingly complicated, and cover the entire 
back of the animal, while others are a mere touch of the red mixture on 
@ particular spot. Where so many thousands of sheep are sold in a few 
hours, it is expedient that they should be marked s0 as to be easily dis- 
tinguished when claimed ; and it would appear that the ingenuity of the 
buyers has been taxed to the utmost limit to effect this objeet. The pigs 
appear to be spared that familiar manipulation applied to their neigh- 
bours ; it is thought enough to stir them up with a stout stick, or to trot 
them out of their sties and in again, to afford an opportunity for a fair 
view. 

It is the law of the market that payments cannot be made from hand 
to hand between buyer and sellar, but oaly through a market-banker, 
When a butcher has concluded his purchases, therefore, he repairs with 
the salesman to the office of one of the bankers, who makes out an ac- 
count of the transaction, adding to it the market-tolls, the salesman’s 
commission, and his own, or banker’s commission. These items increase 
the cost of a beast to the purchaser by the sum of 4s. 4d., and that of 
a score of sheep by from 12s. to 15s. The banker’s charge is moderate, 
being 8d. per beast, and 1s, 4d. per score of sheep. Ready-money is the 
order of the day; but the bankers occasionally make advances for the 
convenience of their customers. 

When the butcher bas settled his account, he receives an order for the 
delivery of the animals. He can give the order to his own man-servaat, 
or can hand it over to one of the licensed drovers, of whom there are 
in London nearly 1,000 connected with the market. The driver knows 
where to find the animals, and he knows, too, his employer’s mark ; and 
in a few minutes he will have the morning’s purchase clear of the mar- 
ket and on its way to the abatoir in town. 

For the convenience of butchers attending the market, there are omni- 
buses that ran from the city at an early hour to one of the market- 
hotels, and there is a special carriage attached to the trains of the North 
London Railway, which stops at a station very near. There is no lack 
of inns and public-houses in the market itself; and in the immediate 
neighbourhood, on the north-western side, there is rapidly coming into 
being the same characteristic border-land of coffee-shops: eating-houses, 
beer-shops, and appropriate tradiag establishments, whose disappearance 
from the old site we have referred to above. 

Thus far our survey of the new Cattle-market is in all respects satisfac- 
tory and couleur de rose; but it has now to be looked at from another 
point of view, whence we shall not find its aspect so pleasing. In the 
first place, the intolerable nuisance which formed the grand objection to 
old Smithfield—namely, the enormous amount of cattle-driving in the 
public ways—is not obviated by the new market. Butchers assert that 
the cattle-driving has increased ; and, looking to the fact that large num- 
bers of both oxen and sheep are driven through the city from the south, 
east, and west, to arrive at the market, and have to be driven back again 
after sale, their assertion is probably true. Of the foreign cattle, the 
major part are landed in the neighbourhood of the Westminister Docks, 
and have to traverse a crowded mass of narrow city-thoroughfares and 
suburban by-roads before they reach the market, lying nearly four miles 
off. Considerable numbers also come by the way of Whitechapel from 
the south, traversing six or more miles of streets ere they reach the place 
of sale. The proportion of these that are again driven south and east after 
sale is the same asit used to be—with this difference, that they have twice 
as far to go. What is saved by the nearness of the market to those coming 
to town from the nortb, is but a partial compensation, because the dro- 
vers continue to patronise the old lairs—driving the animals into the 
suburbs on the Saturday, and retracing their steps to the market about 
midoight on the Sunday. In one respect, the driving-nuisance is amelio- 
rated, taasmuch as the droves leaving the new market enter the city by 
more various and more commodious routes than those debouching into 
Smithfield, and are at once spread over a larger surface. The inhabi- 
tants of the quiet genteel districts which formerly lay out of the cattle- 
driving track, were at first indignant at the innovation ; and not without 
reason. Ifa gentleman floriculturist left his gate open, or the early milk- 
man, when he deposited his matutinal tin-can under the scraper, by virtue 
of an agreement with the drowsy housemaid, left it open for him, it hap- 
pened more than once that he was awaked by the rush of a score or two 
of sheep into his green house ; or, on looking out of window to ascertain 
the cause of the tumult, beheld a grove of favourite fuchasias vanishing 
down the throats of a party of sbort-horne. Mrs. Grandy flew into a pas- 
sion and out of the neighbourhood ; declariag that it was perfectly pre- 
posperous to attempt to force the poor dumb creatures to travel by a 
cross-route after they had been used to the main road, to her know!edge, 
for twenty years at least? Other people did the same ; and there is no 
doubt that one effect of the opening of the new market bas been the de- 
preciation of a certain class of house-property in the channels leading to 
it, and the stoppage of a definite style of house-buildiog in its near neigh- 
bourhood. It was anticipated, while the new market was in course of 
formation, that a considerable proportion at least of the animals there 
sold would have been taken no further! and convenient abatoirs were 
therefore erected, available at very moderate fees—the space was also 
allotted fora meat market. That anticipation has proved all but a chi- 
mera. The reason is obvious: the dead weight of meat to be conveyed 
from Copenhagen Fields to the various parts of the city—some of it to a 
distance of seven miles and more—would be hardly less than 4000 tons 
weekly ; and we cannot expect that, so long as this vast weight is allowed 
to walk through the city alive, the butchers will voluntarily incur the 
expense of its transport as inert matter. The only means of putting an 
end to cattle-driving in the streets would be by the peremptory iaterfer- 
ence of the iegislature with a decree resembling that of Napoleon, who, 
nearly fifty years ago, forbade the appearance of a single ox, sheep, or 
pig, in the streets of Paris under penality of forfeiture. Sach a law would 
probaly necessitate the establishment of an additional new marxet on the 
soutbera side, and it would undoubtedly increase seasibly the price of 
meat to the consumer. 

Another grand objection against old Smithfield was, the cruelty to 
which, in various ways, the poor animals were subjected. We have seen 
that some of these cruelties are not practised, or, indeed, practicable in 
the new market. Off droves and riag-droves are abolished, and not likely 
to be resusciated on an erea which has already accommodations for 7000 
beaste, 35,000 sheep, 1500 calves, and 1000 swine, aud which is capable, if 
need arise, of doubling its accommodations. Yet we have seen the pens 
overloaded with sheep, and crammed to suffocation, and been outraged 
and disgusted by the unnecessary use of the goad in the hands of 
the drovers. The worst evil, however—and a cruel evil it is—is 
the want of water, of which the unfortunate sheep are maialy 
the victims. The beasts, after their Jong journey by road or rail, 
do get a little water at the lairs, and sometimes a wisp of hay ; bat the 
sheep get nothing. It is easy to see, as they pant along the road, that 
they are in a fever of thirst ; and by the time they are driven into their 
Monday-morning pens, the majority of them are gaspiug for breath. Im- 
menee flocks of them neither taste grass nor water from the time they 
leave their pastures to the moment of their death—a period varying from 
two to four days. The barbarity of such treatment is disgracefully ap- 
parent; but the subject is full of difficulties, and the remedy not easy of 
invention or application. 

Talking the matter over with a humane dealer, who has frequented the 
cattle-market for nearly thirty years, we urged as strongly as we could, 
on the score of humanity, the poor sheep’s Claim for water, and ex- 
pressed our surprise that no provision was made for watering them in the 
market. 

“ I acknowledge that it is a bad and miserable thing,” he said ; “ but 
whatare you todo? They come to towa in such a state of tairst, that 
we dare not let them drink. You can’t take twenty or thirty thousand 
sheep, and hand them “ glasses rouad,”’ or as much as would quench their 
thirst and do them good. Tbe ouly way to water them at all is to drive 
them to a pond ; and if you do that, as sure as you are alive, they’!l drink 
till they kill themselves. I’ve seen it tried. You cau‘t get them away 
from the water ; not with dogs, or sticks, or anything else— they’il drink 
and drink till they drop, but they wou’t come out. I| tell you, I’ve scen 
it myself.!’ aes * F ‘ 

We suggested the practicability of some coatrivance by which a suffi- 
cient quantity of water migtt be turned into a shaliow basin, and allowed 
to be drained dry by @ certain number at a time. nll 

He allowed that such a thing might be done, but shook his head siga‘- 





poll, as we pass by, happens to be as follows: beasts, 5,367 ; sheep, 
27,485—by which we know that to-day’s market is considerably above 


ficantly, aod changed the subject. We cannot believe but that measures 
‘ might be taken to avoid the perpetration of such barbarity as our {riend’s 
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statement of the matter poiats out. It seems to us that the graziers and 
breeders would but forward their own interest in devising the means of 
sending their animals to market in healthy and comfortable condition. It 
has been stated that a loss of not less than ten per cent. is suffered by the 
owners of sheep as a consequence of the condition in which the average 
ef them arrive at the market. Surely that is more than a sufficient 
amouat to pay for reasonable care in their transport, and the supply of 
such food and water by the route as would prevent at once their suffer- 
ings and their decrease in value. But the proprietors of the animals must 
look to this busiaess themselves, and not delegate it to the drover, whom 
long habits bas reconciled to the old state of things. 

We have enly to mention, in conclusion, that the horsedealing is con- 
fined to the Friday’s market ; that the haymarket is still carried on in 
old Smithfield ; and that the commission on the sale of all animals is a 
trifle heavier in the new market than it was in the old. 





TRANSCAUCASIANA. 


It is singular to note the almost unanimity of opinion respecting the 
importance of a campaign against the Russians in Asia; meaning the 
country with which Baron Haxthausen has made us familiar under the 
name of “ Transcaucasia,’—the belt of fertile soil washed on the East 
by the Caspian, on the West by the Black Sea, running Southward to the 
frontiers of Persia, and rooted Northward in the spurs of the great Cau- 
casian chain itself—a country which has been a battle-ground for ages, 
and is likely to be a battle-ground for ages more—the threshold of those 
mountain-gates that open a way from St. Petersburg to the Persian Gulf 
and the Eastern limits of the Mediterranean Sea. It is not only Baron 
Haxthausea who sees in the military position of Russia South of the 
Caucasus the base or starting-point for military operations that might 
practically lay all Asia Minor and Persia at the feet of “the great North- 
ern Power ;” it is also your Indian officer, political or military, like Sir 
Jobn M’Neill or Major Abbott ; or it is your military traveller, like Gen. 
Macintosh. This, however, is a possibility only—not a probability, so 
long as Westera Europe wars with Russia on her own soil. It could only 
become a probability sbould Russia get still more firmly rooted ia the 
countries beyond the Caucasus ; more securely master than she has ever 
yet been of the two great roads through these stupendous mountains ; 
inore fully mistress of the Caspiar Sea and its Southern shores. Were 
these things accomplished, a Transcaucasian base of operations might be 
established independent of Russia in almost all things bat men; and 
from this base the enemy might take a far flight, and reach the goals we 
have before mentioned, or he might slowly and judiciously sap onwards, 
seducing and overawing the native races beyond his froatier, and absorb- 
ing them at convenient seasons, 

These possibilities do certainly lie in the Asiatic position of Russia. 
What Poland is to Germany, Transcaucasia is to Asia Minor and Persia 
—a vast place d’armes, But whatever the future may enfold of Russian 
destiny in those regions, for the present the progress of that destiny is 
suspended. The occupation of the Black Sea and its coasts by the ficets 
and legions of the West bas paralyzed the arm of Russia beyond the Uau- 
casus, bas forced her to wage what is practically a defensive war, and 
has raised the question, now so eagerly discussed, why not eject the Rus- 
sians altogether from Transcaucasia? Nay, “an Old Fifty-second,” in 
the columns of a leading journal, goes much beyond this, and promises 
the sovereignty of the Caspian, with the destruction of the Russian trade 
in those regione, to the Allies, as the result of ene year’s campaign, con- 
ducted by Omar Pasha and bis Turks, supported by 10,000 French cavalry 
and artillery, and 12,000 British and Sikh infantry. It would be truly to 
strike a heavy blow at Russia if her Transcaucazian provinces were shorn 
away, or even temporarily occupied. But we think the difficulties of the 
enterprise have been underrated by sanguine speculators ; and those who 
have blamed the Allies for neglecting Asiatic Turkey—for risking the 
loss of Kars, Erzeroum, and the like—have forgotten that the Crimea, the 
Sea of Azoff, and the Circassian forte, form more than one half of the 
foundation of Russian power beyond the Caucasus ; and that, although 
she may threaten mightily, Russia can undertake no material enterprise 
in those countries while the Allies are so far on their flank and in their 
rear. These facts, indeed, exercise a much greater influence over the for- 
tunes of Russia in Transcaucasia than the continuous but irregalar hos- 
tility of the mountain tribes. For while the pass of Dariel, the pass of 
Derbent, and the Caspian itself, remain in the hands of Russia, the Black 
Sea is in our hands, and with it the coast-road on its Eastera shore; and 
the pith and marrow of Russia is attracted irresistibly to the taeatre of 
warfare selected by the Western Powers. 

If, therefore, we can contrive to prevent Russia from gaining ground 
in Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan, while we exhaust her strength and 
posses ourselves of the places she has occupied on the Euxine, it may 
fairly be asked, should we not rest satisfied with that—should we not re- 
frain from complicating the great question further by undertaking the 
conquest of Transcaucasia? It must be admitted that there is force in 
these considerations. But, on the other hand, what fitter scene for the ex- 
ercise of the martial renaissance of the Turks can be found than Transcau- 
sia? What could give greater security to the cradle of the Tarkish peo- 
ple and the Southern shores of the Bosphorus, than a victorious campaign 
in the valleys of the Rbien, the Kour, and the Araxes? And if the best 
chief and the best troops of Turkey are transported to those regions, surely 
they ought to be supported by the more perfectly drilled and disciplined 
soldiers at the command of the Allies. Undoubtedly, we shonid make a 
cleaner settlement of the Eastern business if we took in band and disposed 
of the Transcaucasian branch of the great enterprise. But—and it is full 
time to determine the question—do we inteud to carry on the war on this 
scale? Are those who guide our military undertakings, in London and 
Paris, sufficiently farsighted, and sufficiently resolute, to perceive and ac 
complish so great a design? If so, the struggle for mastery must begin 
in 1856, for 1855 is already too far gone. 

At present how stand affairs? Omar Pasha, advancing from Souchum 
Kaleh, has defeated the Russians on the Ingour, on his way to Kutais, 
and, perhaps, Akhaltsihk. Kutais is a town of some importance on the 
Rhion ; but between it and Omar Pasha’s army lie some deep rivers and 
a very debateable country. Akhbaltsihk staads at a point where the road 
from Poti and the Russian frontier on the Turkish side of the Black Sea 
branches out towards Tiflis and Gumri. “If, therefore,’ says General 
Macintosh, “ the Turks could regain possession of this town, it would 
open to them a route from Batoum towards Georgia and Erivan, and 
serve as a base for operations against the Russians, while it would afford 
Kars a more direct communication with the sea.” Should Omar Pasha, 
drawing to himself Circassian aid, reach Kutais and Akhaltsihk this aa- 
taumuo—of which we are certainly not sanguine—it follows .that Kars 
would ba effectually relieved ; and it appears that the bare idea that the 
Turkish commander contemplated such a movement was sufficient to in- 
duce General Mouravief to hazard an assault on Kars. Yet Akbaltsihk 
and Kutais are not Tiflis, or Erivan, or the Caspian. 

But, should the Turkish troops reaily gain such vantage ground, see- 
ing the value of the material guarantee the Allies would obtain, ought 
they not to give adequate support to the Turks, and make at least ao 
effort to drive the enemy beyond the Kouban? These are questions 
which must occupy the attention of the leading minds of the Allies; but 
at present there seems a disposition not to stir in the Transcaucasian 
affairs—not to open the immense question latent in that quarter, affect- 
ing the most vital interests of the Allies. Thus, although the enemy’s 
provocations have been great, although his diversion in Asia has been 
most menacing, the Allies have not been seduced thereby to weaken their 
means in the Crimea. In this, as we think, the Allies have shown a sound 
judgment ; for the conquest of Transcaucasia can well wait; the con- 
quest of the Crimea is the crisis of the war.—London Spectator, Dec. 17. 





THE ROMANCE OF MANIFEST DESTINY. 


Old Galileo was right. The world does move. Make way for Gen. 
William Walker. Hear usin bebalt ot “squatter sovereignty.” Read 
of the wonderful events we are about to relate, for still more wonderful 
things may follow them. 

The astounding, unparalled and romantic achievements of General 
William Walker in Nicaragua, as detailed in the news trom that country, 
published in yesterday’s Herald suggest the propriety of grouping to- 
gether some historical facts of the last year or two in connection with 
Gen. Walker, Major Borland, Col. Kinney, Col. Fabens, Captain Hollins, 
Gen. Pierce and Col. Parker H. French, and the successive steps, here 
and there, which have culminated in Gen. Walker’s late desperate, dash- 
ing, momentous, and inconceivable revolution in the affuirs of Central 
America. 

It was two years ago last October, that Col. William Walker, with a 
band of fifty-six men, aboard a small armed schooner, set sail from San 
Francisco on the wild goose chase of the conquest and Americanization 
of those vast and haif desert western provinces of Mexico known as Lower 
California and Sonora. He landed iu the peninsula, fought some severe 
battles, established a footing there, levied upon the natives for supplies, 
appointed a new Anglo-Saxon republican government, including a com- 
plete Cabinet selected from the remnant of his fifty-six followers, pro- 





claimed himself President, and laid down the law for bis administration. 
Having done all this for the peninsula, he creseed over the Gulf into So- 
nora, and proclaimed that department an integral portion of his newly 
created republic. But his glory was short-lived. The Mexicans were 
upon him, and his army, reduced to about twenty men, were in Februa- 
ry, 1854, compelled to retreat across the desert wastes of Sonora as fast 
as pessible, back to Upper California. He reached our settlements there 
with half a dozen men of his original fifty-six ; the rest had been slain in 
battle, or shot for mutiny or desertion, or had perished from starvation, 
thirst and fatigue, in their flight across the Sonorian deserts. Arrived at 
San Francisco, Colonel Walker was arrested and tried for a breach of our 
neutrality laws, and distharged—like Adam aud Eve— 
With all the world before bim where to choose. 


About the same period of this first Walker expedition. there was a ter- 
rible diplomatic row in Greytown, Central America. Major Solon Bor- 
land, our Minister there, returning down the San Juan in the New York 
homeward bound steamer, had protected the Captain in the shooting of 
@ native named Antonio, in his bungo, and had, in his diplomatic capa- 
city, with the aid of a rifle, prevented the arrest of the Captain by a party 
detailed from Greytown for that purpose. On the next evening the Major 
was imprudent enough to visit the village, when a mob gathered around 
him ; but he contrived to get back to the steamer withoat further da- 
mage than the breaking of a whiskey bottle, or a bottle of whiskey, over 
his nose. He retarned to Washington, reported progress at the White 
House, and in July, 54, Captain Hollins, with the sloop-of war Cyane, 
went down to Greytown, and under his instructions, and by and with the 
advice of Colonel Pabend, United States Consul, bombarded the village, 
and then set fire to it and reduced it to ashes. In his message of Decem- 
ber last, President Pierce justified the act as the reduction of a nest of 
pirates or “‘ a camp of savages.” . 

A month or two later, Col. H. L. Kinney, a wealthy Texas colonizer 
and cattle raiser, writes a letter from Washington to Col. William Wal- 
ker in California, requesting his co-operation in the grand project of the 
Americanization of Nicaragua and the loose territories adjacent thereunto. 
Shortly after this, but under a different dispensation, Col. Walker pro- 
ceeds to action, and in a short time he rigs out another little armed 
schooner at San Francisco, with fifty-six emterprising fighting men on 
board, and sets sail for his new field of glory—the fertile domains of Ni- 
caragua. Meantime, the grandeur of Colonel Kinney’s Pacific coloniza- 
tion scheme is explained and approved by our Cabinet organ at Washing- 
ton. The Colonel is represented as the active partner of Senator Cooper, 
C. Cushing, Cost Johnson & Co., the purchasers of the great Mosquito 
tract of thirty-six millions of acres of the richest and most prolific lands 
in the world. But as the Colonel’s semi pacific and semi-belligerent 
scheme is agitated, the Nicaragua Accessory Transit Company take the 
alarm, lest their interests may be overthrown by the projected revolution, 
and so Col. Joseph L. White and Senor Marcoleta open the eyes of Marcy, 
to the perils of this plot, involving a fillibustering invasion of a country 
with which we are at peace. 

The admiuistration accordingly turn against Col. Kinney, prosecute 
him and Col. Fabens, who happens to be here, and blockade his emigrant 
squadron in the East river. Fabens escapes and returas to Greytown to 
fiud that he is dismissed as our Consul there. Kinney escapes, and in a 
schooner, with twenty-six fearless men, resolves to plant the nest-egg of 
his Anglo-Saxon colony in Nicaragua, sink or swim. He is wrecked 
among the coral reefs of the West Iudia islands ; but getting ashore with 
his men, he sails with them for Greytown in the English steamer. He 
is received by the Greytown people as a sort of Christopher Columbus, 
General Jackson, or Bolivar. They help to build him a new house of 
the best white-pine scantling and boards—a house with a porch to it, and 
a story above the ground floor, and furnished in aristocratic style for that 
locality. This done, Mr, Pierce’s “camp of savages’? make Col. Kinney 
Governor of Greytown and the immediate neighbourhood, and, opening 
his books for the donation of his Mosquito lands to actual settlers, he sits 
down to smoke and reflect and shape out the glorious prospect that is 
opened before him. 

Col. Walker, meantime, makes a warlike descent upon the Pacific side 
of Nicaragua with his fifty-six men; and after some severe fighting, in 
which he astonishes the natives with the deadly precision of the Ameri- 
can rtfle, he succeeds, with continual reinforcements from California, in 
whipping out all opposition, and in establishing a government exactly 
to his liking. One of his associates—Colonel Parker H. French, first ap- 
pointed his Minister of Finance—is next promoted to the responsible and 
delicate position of Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Nicaragua to the United States. By a remarkable coincidence, Col. 
French arrives in New York on the very day on which our United States 
District Attorney McKeon issues his proclamation announcing the fact 
that the President suspects there is some filibustering going on in Nica- 
ragua, and admonishes all good citizens to beware of the consequences of 
mixing in with these filibustering disturbers of the public peace. 

To sum up, the late Cononel, now General Walker, is “cock of the 
walk” in Nicaragua. Col. Kinney is at his mercy, and must divide his 
Mosquito tract with him, or back out ; Major Borland has retired to Ar- 
kansas in disgust, and joined the Know Nothings ; Col. Fabens appears 
to be a sort of mediator with Gen. Walker and the natives; while Col. 
Parker H. French has come to report progress, as the Minister of Wal- 
ker’s government to our ows, What will Gov. Marcy say? What will 
General Pierce do? Where is Col. Joseph L. White at this time? Gen. 
Walker has reduced the Monroe doctrine and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
to the alternative of an immediate solution, and there is no longer any 
dodging the duty of a definite settlement.—.V. ¥. Herald, Dec. 13. 


> -_—— 


AN ENLARGED MARKET FOR COLONIAL MANUFACTURES 


By the inter-colonial Reciprocity laws by which a free trade between 
these Provinces in articles of growth and produce was established, and 
subsequently by the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, many 
of the restrictions that cramped the trade of the Provinces have been re- 
moved. The beneficial effects of these measures are already felt, perhaps 
more in Nova Scotia and in a great part of Canada than with us, although 
even here, the trade with the United States is, since the ratification of 
the Treaty, steadily and surely, if silently and almost imperceptibility, 
growing into one of vast importance. 

But little has been done for the advancement of Provincial manufac- 
tures by these measures, and the only market open to a Provincial manu- 
facturer, is that of the Province in which he resides. If this be one of the 
lower Provinces, we need hardly say how restricted that market is ; how 
little room there is for the expansion of his business. 

This want of a market it is which renders it almost impossible that our 
manufacturers can compete with the importers, and which urges them to 
clamour for protection. But it is not a high tariff at home, but a low 
tariff in the neighbouring Provinces that they really require, in order that 
their enterprise may be crowned with success. At first sight it seems 
almost too ridiculous to assert that our foundry men, shoemakers, agri- 
cultural-implement makers, &., who with a protection of some 25 per 
cent., cannot keep the Yankees out of this market, could, even if the 
markets of Nova Scotia and P. E. Island were free to them, send their 
stoves and ploughs for sale with any hope of profit. But when we ex- 
amine into the reasons why the manufactarers of the United States cau 
sell stoves and boots and wooden ware so much more cheaply than we 
can, we find that it is not because iron, or leather, or lumber, or labour, 
is cheaper, but because they bave a great market to supply, so that a 
manufacturer can devote himself to one particular branch of business, 
and producing a vast number of articles and selling them readily, can 
produce more cheaply and sell at a smaller profit. If we then wish to 
encourage the growth of manufactures, our best plan will be not to de- 
pend on high protection which has been found so ineffectual, but to open 
to our manufacturers new markets. 

This is a subject that interests all the Provinces alike. We need not 
expect a free trade with the United States, during the present century at 
all events, and we should therefore look to one another and strive to dis- 
cover some plan by which we may put an end to the unwise and unprofi- 
table policy that injures us all and serves no party. Some persons in 
their anxiety to open the Provincial markets indiscriminately to all Pro- 
vincial Manufactures, go the length of advocating a union of the Colonies, 
and would consent to send all our custom’s, duties, &c., to Toronte, to be 
expended and to bear all the burdens of a Central Government, in order 
that they may be free to send their manufactures to Halifax, Annapolis 
or Quebec, So extreme & measure is not at all necessary ; it is at least 
as advantageous to the Lower Provinces to be nominally dependant on 
England, as to be absolutely dependant on Canada. Nor would the pre- 
sence of a half dozen advocates in the Imperial Parliament with a right 
to talk but not to vote, do much to promote the growth of our manufac- 
tures ; but the inter-colonial Reciprocity may be carried farther—these 
Provinces may form themselves into a Confederation such as that formed 
by several independent States of Germany, and without very serious 
loss to the revenues of any Province, the markets of all may be opened to 
the manufactures of each. 

This subject will soon force itself on public attention, and every mile 





—— 


of Railway built in the Provinces prepares the way for inter-colonial free 
trade in manufactures. The statesman who takes it up at the proper 
time and iu the proper way will confer a great benefit on the country, 


and earn with little trouble, a lasting reputation for himself.—St. John, 
(NM. B.) Freeman, 


—_—o————— 


AUSTRIA AND THE CONCORDAT WITH ROME. 


Tbe Concordat which Francis Joseph bas made with the Pope has been 
published, and the disereditable document confirms all that had been pro- 
viously said regarding its contents. It consists of 36 articles, every one 
of them a deadly stab to freedom of conscience and the independence of 
the crown, the church, and the laity of Austria. The first article de- 
clares the maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion, with all the re 
vileges which, by the laws of the church, it ought to have—uolimited 
persecution of heretics being of the number. The second article gives to 
the bishops, clergy, and laity free communication with the Pope, without 
the intervention of the temporal ruler—thus depriving the Emperor of 
any power or control over the national church, and placing it in the 
power of the Pope to contrive and execute the most dangerous conspira- 
cies against the Government. It is impossible to carry this doctrine of 
imperium tn imperio further, and tolerant Austria has thus submitted to 
a yoke which weuld have been scorned by bigoted Spain in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The third article gives the Bishops complete 
authority, pastoral and legislative, over their clergy ; and the fourth 
places this authority under the control of the Papal chair. The fifth 
places all public and private schools under the control of the Bishops ; 
and the sixth gives the Bishops the power of appointing and removing 
the only persons allowed to teach sacred > vn, + a The seventh pro- 
vides that none but Cathelic professors shall be allowed to teach any- 
thing in the middle-class schools, and the books of instruction are to be 
chosen by the Bishops. By the eighth article, the Emperor is permitted 
to choose the inspector of the schools of the diocese, but under the degra- 
ding condition that the candidates from whom he is to select shall be 
chosen by the bishops. The ninth promises the help of the Government 
to suppress such books as are dangerous to religion in the judgment of 
the Bishops. The tenth establishes ecclesiastical courts for the punish- 
ment of the clergy and ths trial of cases relating to marriage and betro- 
thal. The eleventh arms the bishop with the power of inflicting eccle- 
siastical punishment on clergy and laity ; and the twelfth article surren- 
ders to the spiritual courts the power of deciding on the right of patron- 
age, except in the case of a disputed succession. 

The remaining articles are all of the same stamp, as will at once be 
conceived from the fact that the last two provide that everything else 
relative to ecclesiastics and clerical matters, not mentioned in the Con- 
— will be managed and arranged according to the doctrines of the 

urch. 

As might naturally be anticipated, the news of the submission of Aus- 
tria to Rome has caused great excitement in Italy. The Armonia, of 
Turin, Italian but in name; commences and enda its remarks with the uo- 
patriotic cry, “ Viva l’Austria, viva Francesco Giuseppe!” To which 
the Piemonte replies ‘ Viva l’Italia, viva Vittorio Emanuele II!” 

Dr. Cumming has written a long letter to the Times on the Concordat, 
in which he says :—“ I have no hesitation in asserting, as I am able to 
prove, that no serf ia Holy Russia is more at the mercy of the Autocrat 
than the young Emperor of Austria is now at the mercy of the Vatican. 
The rare phenomenon of an empire laying its neck under the feet of a 
Pope has been presented in 1855. Austria, who refused to be the ally of 
the Western Powers against a despot in the East, has, in righteous retri- 
bution, become the serf and vassal of a miserable spiritual despot in the 
West. Sardinia rises daily tothe dignity of an empire; Austria has sunk 
into the dimensions of a province of the Vatican.” 





BuasPpHEMy 1N A Hicu Russtan Piace.—On occasion of the Empe- 
ror Alexander II. resently visiting Odessa. a religious service tcok 
place in the Cathedral. The Archbishop of Kherson thus impiously ad- 
dressed his Majesty. 

Pious Sovereign! Thou had scarcely put on the crown of thy ancestors 
when it pleased Providence to surround it with thorns. Our bodily eyes 
are not accustomed to see such an ornament sparkle on the head of kings, 
but the eyes of faith see in it, with piety and respect, a souvenir of the 
crown of Christ. Have not indeed such crowns been worn by the most 
pious kings and princes from David, Jehosophat, Constantine, Viadimir 
the Great, to Dimitrii, our hero of the Don, and finally thy patron, Alex- 
ander Newsky ! 

“ Have courage, and let not thy soul become weak at the sight of these 
smoking brands,” said the prophet to the warrior king, Ahaz, when the 
two kingdoms of Israel and Assyria united against bim in an unjust war. 
How closely do these words of the prophet apply to us and our enemies! 
This unhappy France! Is she not in truth the brand which for half a 
century has carried fire throughout the entire world? And the proud, 
but to-day abased and jeopardised Britain! What is she, if not the other 
brand, which, after being extinguished for two centuries, reeommences 
to smoke in the midst of a yawniug gulf! And we also will say with the 
Prophet, “ Let not thy soul grow weak at the sight of these two smoking 
brands before us!”’ At a sign from the Most High the winds abate, and 
the rain falls to fertilise our fields. These brands depart, and Russia, pro- 
tected by God, recovers itself for the joy of her chief and for the well- 
being even of her own enemies. 

Enter, then, O pious Sovereign, the temple where once thy august fa- 
ther came in the depth of night to raise towards Heaven his thanks for 
having escaped the tempest and shipwreck—enter, and in thy turn raise 
with us thy prayere-to the King of kings for the cessation of the tempest 
which now rages both upon sea and land, May Heaven grant that this 
temple may again see thee kneeling before God, but then only to render 
acknowledgmente and to give thanks. Amen. 





HIGH- HANDED AUSTRIAN OuTRAGE aT Bucnarest.—A very serious af- 
fair has just occurred here. At two o’clock yesterday, the Eoglish Coio- 
nel Thier was arrested in his lodgings by the Austrian military authori- 
ties. He was stripped of his Zoglish uniform by them, and forced to put 
on the Austrian great coat, Colonel Thier had served as lieutenant in 
the Austrian army, and passd over with his company in 1849 to the Pied- 
montese. After the war he entered the British service, and advanced in 
it to the rank of Colonel. He was sent to Kronstadt in Transylvania, 
the night that followed bis arrest. He was at Bucharest ten or twelve 
days, having been sent by the Eaglish government to buy horses and 
carts for the army. He was only accredited to the English agents as also 
to the Ottoman authorities. Colonel Thier isa Hungarian. Ten minutes 
after his arrest the Consul-General of Eagland went to the house of the 
General Coronini to reclaim the colonel. The general gave a brief and 
decided refusal. Mr. Colquhoun thereupon addressed an official letter to 
him on the subject, and it is said the reply was something to this effect : 
—* I seize my deserters wherever I find them. I have the right to cause 
Thier to be shot instantly, and if the Emperor commands me to give him 
up, I shall break my sword.’’ The sensation produced here by the con- 
duct of the Austrians is immense. I hope you will now understand the 
fault committed in allowing the Austrians to enter the Principalities.— 
Letter from Bucharest, 3rd ult. 





Dr. Daveca on THE WAR; RETREAT FROM THE SouTH SiDE oF SEBAS- 
TOPOL.—The question, whether this gentleman was really present, is thus 
auswered in a note to the Editor of the Times :-— 


Sir,—I read the article on Davega’s book in the Times of yesterday 
and fully concur in your remarks, I travelled from Vienna to Cologue 
with the doctor, who was “homeward bound,” some days previous to 
the fall of Sebastopol. When, therefore, he asserts that he entered the 
north side with the retreating army he states that which is not correct. 
Hence we may infer that his book is garnished with inaccuracies of an 
equally glaring nature, and dressed up with entrées to suit the American 
palate. It is clear that Dr. Davega does not stick at trifles. What you 
observe about the honeyed words of Prince Gortschakoff baving great 
charms for the free-notioned Americans is in this case undesignedly veri- 
fied, for Dr. Davega wore a decoration presented to him, as he intormed 
me, by the Emperor. ? 

If you think this letter calculated to throw any light upon the proba- 
ble nature of the work alluded to, I hope yeu will publish it. 

Yours obediently, G. F. Crarg, 

Ramsgate, Nov. 20. 

Tue Duke or Campripce.—The Duke of Cambridge’s application to 
the Horse Guards fora command in the East has been favourably re- 
ceived by Viscount Hardinge ; and in a few days his royal highness will 
set out for the Crimea. There is a rumour that the Duke will through 
Berlin and Vienna, en route to the seat of war ; and that he been en- 
trusted by the Emperor Napoleon and Lord Clarendon with a mission, 
balf friendly and half diplomatic, to the young Emperor of Austria, and 





to the vacillating majesty of Prussia. His royal highness’s interview 
with the Earl of Glarendos, the other day, and his subsequent journey to 
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Windsor, are considered to give some colour to thisramoar. The Duke’s 
recent visit to Paris will enable him to speak with authority as to the 
views and feelings of the Emperor Napoleon ; 9nd as he will bave the op- 
portunity of conferring with the King of Sardinia during bis Majesty’s 
visit to Windsor, his royal highness will take with him aseurances of the 
greatest interest and importance from the three crowned heads to the 
sympatbising neighbours of the Czar.—London paper, 28th ult. 





Royal APPoIxstMENTS.—The Times announces that it is her. Majesty’s 
ious intention to bestow some mark of favour on the widows 

of several distinguished officers who have fallen before Sebastopol or met 
their death in consequence of wounds received during the siege. Thus, 
two sets of apartments which have recently become vacant in Hampton 
Court Palace have been assigned, the one to Mrs. Shadforth, widow of 


Colonel Shadforth, who was killed ai the first unsuecessful attack on the | 


Redan on the 18th of June ; the other to Lady Torrens, widow of Sir Ar- 
thur Torrens, who died at Paris a short time ago from the effects of the 
wounds which he received at the batile of Inkermann. Again, the only 


appointment in the royal bousebeld which bas been recently vacated has | Gall 


beea given by ber Majesty to Lady Chewton, whose husband died after 
receiving no less than seven wounds at Inkermann, having conducted 
himself with the utmost bravery during that eventful day. 





ApproacatnG MarriaGes In Hich Lirg.—The preliminaries are ar- 
ranged for a matrimonial alliance between the Lady Augusta Hay, eldest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoul, and the Hon. John Twis- 
leton Fiennes, eldest son of Lord Say and Sele. A marriage is also 
about to take place between the Lady Blizabeth Bligh, sister of the Earl 
of Darnley, and Mr. Cust, son of Colonel the Hon. Peregrine Cust, bro- 
ther of the late Earl of Brownlow. The Lady Bertha Hastings, daughter 
of the Marchioness of Hastings, will shortly be led to the altar by Mr. 
Clifton, younger brother of Mr. Talbot Clifton, and brother-in-law of the 
Lady Edith Clifton. Sir Robert Peel has been on a visit to the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, at Yester House, East Lothian. It is stated that the ho- 
nourable baronet is about to lead to the altar one of the daughters of the 
noble marquis, and the nuptials will very shortly be solemnised. 





Paris FasHions ror Decemper.—Furs naturally come in with every 
winter season, bat this year they appear in special favour. Perhaps this 
arises from the fact of their being, in consequence of the Russian war, 
dearer than in preceding years, and consequently the more sought after 
by the high notabilities of fashion. First, ermine, which had gone out, 
has reap ; this is attributed to the Empress having recently made 
choice of some dresses of this costly material. A clear fair complexion, 
with light hair, is desirable for the wearer of this fur; very few 
dark ones can eupport its dull white. The zibeline and the vigon are the 
only furs that can be compared with ermine, and only for walking ; 
for the latter is still the only far that can cross the threshold of a ball- 
room. For walking, a fur dress is composed—1, of a trimming of the 
velvet mantle, which it goes round entirely ; 2, of the muff, which is 
lined with silk of a colour similar to the fur, without any kind of lace- 
work tassels ; 3, of a little écharpe palatine, which ornaments the neck, 
and falls over the breast in two square ends without those two tails which 
are sometimes, wrongly, added ; 4, a pair of cuffs which screen the wrists 
and the front of the arms. 

We can as yet only give very imperfect notions of the costumes that 
will be adopted for ball-dresses, Feathers of all kinds are being pre- 
= as trimmings for robes. They are placed 2 p/at. Others, for the 

esses of young girls, are made of swan’s-down, Bonnets are trimmed 
upon the edge a plat ; and, at the same time, with tufts placed close to 
the top. Next come a host of charming patterns for ball head-dresses— 
Marabouts, Plumes d’Autriche, Foleties, Esprits, Oiseaux, and Aigret- 
tes, of varied tints, which will, perhaps, throw into the sbade artificial 
flowers of the usual materials; for, at the late Exhibition, we admired 
flowers made of feathers of natural colours, which are much softer and 
more graceful for the complexion than factitious shades, however success- 
ful they may be. 

Bonnets are still worn as small as ever, and have bavolets as large. 
They are worn of velvet for walking-dresses, with plumes, flowers, or vel- 
vet. For the theatre or visits, bonnets are made of white gauze, em- 
broidered either with petit pois or pretty running patterns ; or, again, 
with equares of very narrow white velvet, or silk chenille, forming a net- 
work upon the soft ground. The front is then ornamented with white 
blonde and tulle, mingled with a few flowers, white or red, and aleo with 


clergyman performing the ceremony on his own behalf, and going through 
all the essential forms, Lanes the ring on his wife’s finger, &c.; and al- 
though no one was present, being seen from the window of another house, 
the only defect being that the party overlooking the ceremony could not 
hear the clergyman declare himself the lawful busband of the woman. 
The parties afterwards lived together and had ason. Judge Crampton 
stated the case at great length, quoting precedents. He had come io the 
conclusion that the marriage was valid. Judge Perrin said be concurred 
in the able judgment pronounced, and in the arguments by which it had 
been supported, save upon one point. Judge Moore concurred in the 
decision of the other members of the Court. 


we trust that some one will endeavour to clear up this mystery touching 
Schamyl, and have it explained why there is no apparent co-operation 
between that once redoubtable chieftain and the successful soldier Omer 
Pasha.—In the Principalities also, a case has occurred, and has probably 
been noticed by most of our readers, which must give rise to much dis- 
cussion. Its outline is given elsewhere. Colonel Turr, a Hungarian, in 
the military employ though not actually in the military service of Great 
Britain, has been arrested at Bucharest, by the Austrian Commandant, as 
@ deserter from the Austrian army. The British Consul-general interposed, 
but vainly. The Colonel was hurried off. A clamour has been raised, 
in London. The liberal press denounces this act as a double outrage— 
the territory being foreign, and the Colonel wearing the British uniform. 
The Globe inclines to defend the Austrian action, asserting that Colone} 
Turr was not authorised to don our nationality, and slurring over the 
local peint in the case. In the meantime, we shall not be surprised to 
hear that the Colonel is shot by the vindicative Austrians, who can sub- 
sequently apologise, or bully, as may seem to them best. The case how- 
ever will furnish matter for another attack on the ministry, who may cer- 
tainly be accused of showing all that absurd deference for Austria which 
was for so many years paid to Russia, and which has mainly led to the 
war wherein we are engaged. Is not the same game being played with 
Vienna, that was played with St. Petersburg? Will the complaisance 
and the deference bave a similar ending? The great want of the day 
is moral and diplomatie pluck. 

Rumours come as thickly from the capital of the Czar, as from any 
other capital of Europe. A determination to contest possession of the 
Crimea @ /’ outrance is of the latest ; and with it comes an improvised 
railway from Perekop to Simpheropol. Both rumours may be correct 
enough ; we pass no opinion on them : but we must be permitted to smile 
at the sudden naval energy put forth (in the journals) by the Muscovites, 
They are about—now that our Baltic squadron is returning homewards— 
to put their Baltic fleet into a state of high efficiency, and to take boldly 
to the blue water, in the Spring. Ze JVord and other organs must have 
been put to their tramps for something consolatory, ere they raised a 
laugh at their own expense by such a bravado. 





- SHAKSPEARS IN HIS STUDY, — 


AND 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOMN FAED, &.8.A., 
Painter of the eclébrated Picture af “' Shakespeare and His Contemporaries,” Exhibited in 1653. 


These charming works together with an exquisite u finished proof of their forthcoming print 
of “ EVANGELINE,” an iliust-ation of Lo ge low’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & UO., 353 Broadway. 


FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for @ short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHR, 


The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; ‘ 
A Beaatifn) Line Bugraving of which, by Henrique: Durowr may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
BROADWAY THEATRE......................The Marsh Troupe. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels. 


SOCORRO ee ee eee Hee 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stuaet. Tickets z5 cents. wena? Woon 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


BUCELEY'S SERENADBERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


ONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17TH, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THI 
Week. By particular request. The popular Burlesque on 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
In Three Acts, with Dresses, Scenery, &c., &c. 
Preceding the Piece, NEGRO MINSTRELSY,. 
Doors open at 6}¢ o’clock. Concert commences at 7}, o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


} Proprietors. 








Marriep.—On Wednesday evening, the 12th inst., b the Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
Frank Hampton, Esq., youngest son of Colonel Wade Hampton, of South Ca- 
rolina, to Sarah, eldest daughter of George Baxter, Esq., of this city. 


Home Affairs. 

Nothing further is said with reference to the expected Dissolution of 
Parliament. On the contrary, weak as he may be in the Lower House, 
by the corubination of all sorts of opponents a gainst him, Lord Palmers- 
ton, it is now thought, will at least open the coming session with his pre- 
sent adberents, and take the chances of the future. This, by the way, is 
the general policy that prevails. Awaiting events with his habitual 
serenity, my Lord has added two members to his Cabinet whose names 
must be recorded, though the event does not call for any epecial remark. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, The President of the Board of Trade, is the 
one gentleman thas promoted. The other is Mr Baines, lately President 
of the Poor Law Board, from which office his ill-health drove him, at the 
close of the last session. He comes back to public service as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster succeeding the Earl of Harrowby (ci-devant Lord 
Sandon, M.P., for Liverpoo!) who steps into the Duke of Argyll’s sine- 
cure place as Lord Privy Seal. The Duke, it will be remembered, has 
moved into the Post Office establishment, vacated by Lord Canning the 
new Governor General of India. Compliments go the round of the 
press, when these moves take place: but they are not likely to affect the 
welfare of the land or even Lord Palmerston’s tenure of office. Perhaps 
the latter may have been doubted by Mr. Frederick Peel, who has for- 
sa ken his post of Deputy Secretary at War. Is he the rat anticipating 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1855. 
‘ A Week Politically Barren; the War. 

Seldom does a European mail come to hand, so devoid of interest, as 
that of the Ist inst. Inactivity prevails throagnout the districts wherein 
fighting might have been expected ; the only activity is to be found in 
rumours of the advent of peace. The springs of these current rumours 
are difficult to trace ; what will not originate them? Now it is a Royal 
speech here—now there—now an article in a newspaper, however absurd. 
When, however, both parties to a war wonld be glad to terminate it, one 
may expect that negotiations will be active. The trouble in this case 




















some black velvet, which, by-the-way, forms part of almost all winter 
ornaments, and this is worn without being in mourning. The sleeves 
have varied very little; only, for the winter, those intended for walking 
are close, with several rows of flounces trimmed with rich embroidery and 


Alengon lace. 


Destruction or SEBastePoL.—The following is an extract from a let- 
ter from Kamieech, published in the Gazette du Midi :—“ By next spring 
Sebastopol will have ebared the same fate as Tyre, Persepolis, and other 

at towns of antiquity, of which not a stone remains standing. The 
oes will be great ior the Russians, and almost nothing for the Allies. 
The traders who intend establishing themselves in the conquered town 
will be disappointed, and we must now bid farewell to all ideas of cafés, 
restaurants, balls, and theatres.—Another letter from the Crimea in a 
French jourpal eays: All that remained of Sebastapol bas been nearly 
destroyed. It would now be imposible to find in the whole place a piece 
of wood six inches in lengih. The docks will be destroyed by the end of 
the month. aa 

Retictous Dissensions in Inpta.—Religious disturbances have once 
mere made their appearance in Oude, and they are not likely on this oc- 
casion to be co easily disposed of as formerly. In February last, a Hin- 
doo renegade, who bad become Mahomedan, spread about a statement 
that the Hindoos had defiled and destroyed a temple in Hunnoomong- 
hurree. Contriving to collect a considerable force, he proceeded thither- 
ward, and established his head-quarters in the neighbourhood ; a vio- 
lent conflict eneued, in which the Hindoos proved victorious ; some seventy 
or eighty of the Mabomedans cut their way through and found refuge in 
one of theirown temples near by. The Hindoos, in a state of the most 
violent excitement, now attacked the temple, and, after repeated repulses 
with heavy lots of life, succeeded in capturing it, and put the whole of 
their enemies to the swerd. This was but the commencement of the 
strife, and both parties are now eo violently inflamed that it is impossible 
to foresee the result.— Bombay Times, Oct. 17. 








Tue Late Sin Joun Ropert Cave-Browne-Cave.—The remains of 
the late baronet were deposited in the family vault at Stretton-en-le- 
Field, Derbysbire, on Saturday last, followed by tbe male branches of the 
family and a pemerocs tenantry, by whom he was much beloved and re- 
gretted. Sir John was the tenth baronet. [is ancestor was standard- 
bearer to Charles I., and was created for his loyalty and attachment to 
his Sovereign; at that period he raised and maintained a troop of borre 
at his own expense, and did good service. The present baronet, Sir 
Mylis, was formerly in Lord Cardigan’s regiment, the 11th Hussars.— 
Times, Nov, 26. 

Scorch Rattroap Companies Bouxp ro Keer Tiwe.—Mr. Grierson, 
an Edinburgh lawyer, travelling from Lochlomond homeward, was com- 
pelled to stay in Glasgow from Saturday nigbt to Monday morning. in 
consequence of a train on the Dumbartonshire Railway not leaving Bal- 
loch station till forty minutes past the appointed time, so that Mr. Grier- 
son did not arrive in Glaegow till the last train for Edinburgh bad set 
off. He brougbt an action against the Company for travelling-expenses 
and compensation, The Company pleaded that they were only bound 
not to leave Balloch befure the appointed time. Sheriff Hunter over- 
ruled this ; and found the Company liable for the travelling expenses of 
Mr. Grierson, but did not allow anything for compensation. 








Duration OF PaRLIAMENTS.—The present Parliament bas long since 
entered the 4th year of its existence, it baving been elected in July, 
1852. The preceding Parliament endured just five years. The Parlia- 
ment of 1841. which induced the accession of the late Sir R. Peel to office, 
may be said to bave died a natural death, as it was not dissolved till the 
end of the session of 1847. The Peel Parliament of 1835, on the other 
hand, only lasted two years and a-half, and the first reformed Parliament 
only two years. The Parliament elected on ihe accession of Queen Vic- 
toria endured barely four yeare. No general election has taken place in 
the middle of winter since that of January, 1835, nearly 20 years ago. 
This produced the memorable Peel Parliament, convoked sbortly atter 
the dismiseal of the Melbourne Ministry by his late Mejesty King Wil- 
liam 1V., and to the adverse majorities of which Sir R. Pee) was forced 
to succumb in the space of two menthe. 





A Prorestaxt CLencymay May Marry Hiusexr.—In the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ia Dublin, lately, jadgment was given by Judge Cramp- 
ton in the case of Beamich ». Beamish, which had been argued at some 
length before the judges. The case arose out of a secret marriage be- 
tween the Rev. John Beamish, an Irieh clergyman, and a female, the 





seems to be, that a battle remains to be fought with the pen, harder than 
any wherein the sword has been the arbiter. 

Meantime, let us glance hastily at the state of affairs in the East. The 
one fact that stands out prominently, is the decree issued by the Allies 
for the total demolition of Sebastopol. Not one stone is to be left stand- 
ing on another. The magnificent docks, triumphs of engineering and 
monuments of countless expenditure, are soon to be blown up and filled 
up. The soldiers, heretofore valiantly sacrificing their lives to gain pos- 


the loss of the ship, or was he piqued that his red-tapism was not thought 
equal to the charge of the Colonies? We ask this, on reading of his re- 
si gnation ; though in one quarter we see the report contradicted. 

The strike continues at Manchester, and with some extension of num- 
bers ; but it does not yet create much sensation. Consols have gone up 
to 894; but whether because the Scandinavian alliance is thought to be 
consummated and to promise future successes in the Baltic, or because 
an impression prevails that the Czar is courting a peace—it is not for 
session of the place, are now busily toiling to render it as though it never | us to determine. Perhaps they too may be influenced by the festive 
had been. When all is done, perchance the boasted strong-hold of Rus | spirit that has again sprung up, on occasion of the visit of the King of 
sian supremacy in Southern Europe will become mere matter of tradition | Sardinia to our good and well-beloved Sovereign. We do not devote any 
amongst the untutored tribes who border the Black Sea. May it not be | space to a record of the shows and feasts that took place in Paris, during 
doubted whether the Czar, under any circumstances, will seek to rebuild | the few days that Victor Emmanuel was a guest there, ere he went to 
a city, whose name for all after ages will speak of his defeat and humilia- | Windsor. These things, as we often repeat, are wearisome to read of ; 
tion. | nor, though this King of Sardinia be personally a far more acceptable 

We presume, from this stringent measure and the energy with which it| guest than was the Emperor of the French, is there any approach in the 
is pushed to a finish, that the two Allied governments bave determined | present instance to the international importance that marked the cour- 
their policy, so far at least as regards the Crimea. And, however short- | tesies interchanged between the occupants of the thrones of France and 
sightedly they may take refuge in the chances of the hour, from the dif. | Great Britain. Still, upon this head of the only flourishing Kingdom 
cult task of defining their actual purposes in the war, we cannot but | South of the Alps, the circumstances of the time have concentrated a 
think that they have done very wieely in deciding against any permanent profound interest. The bopes of Italy are in his keeping, or in that of 
occupation of the soil invaded. To hold the Crimea would Involve both bis people ; and now that by a marvellously disgraceful and impolitic 
political and military difficulties, such as even France and England , act, the young Emperor of Austria has thrown himseif and his Empire 
might well shrink from encountering ; besides that the declared inten- | t the feet of priestly dotage, Northern Italy will yearn more than ever 
tion co to do would be an impediment to dealing with the Cabinet of | to cast off the Austrian yoke, and will, come day, in all baman proba- 
St. Petersburg. We need not, however, dwell upon'this topic. It is not | bility, be linked politically with Sardinia. 
one to be covered in a few lines, and space beyond that is not at ourcom- 
mand. At the same time, as we venture freely tocriticise the conduct of 
public affairs, we may perhaps be expected to declare what, in our own 
opinion, would be a legitimate end in view. Frankly then, we believe 








The Continent of Europe. 

Beyond the death of Count Molé which has no political importance, 
and that of Admiral Bruat who was on his way home from the seat of 
that the dangerous aggressions of the Russian empire should be checked, | war, the French papers offer nothisg for comment.—General Canrobert 
by two distinct though compatible courses of action. The one must, from | bas met with a generous reception from the Danes at Copenhagen, though 
its nature, cease with the termination of hostilities; the other should be | it did not equal in enthusiaem that which had greeted him previously at 
commenced at the present auspicious moment, but must be laboriously | Stockholm. His mission is, of couree, discussed far and wide.—The Con- 
continued hereafter. In the first place a succession of blows ought to be | ference on the Danish Sound Dues at the former city makes yet no sign 
struck upon the naval depéts of Russia, in the hope that Nicolaieff, Cron- | of earnestness. Here we are waiting to know what the President of the 
stadt, and Sweaborg may meet the fate of Sebastopol. Beyond this, we | United States has to say upon the subject.—At Vienna, one of the govern-. 
do not look upon any inland attacks as desirable, to say nothing of their fea- | ment journals, delightedly sniffiog, not afar off, future difficulty between 
sibility. In the next place, it appears to us of supreme importance, that on | this Republic and our own country, has begun to soft-sawder the former. 
the Southern flanks of Russia two strong and independent nations should be | It may be doubted whether the motive is not too transparent for success. 
founded. The Danubian Priocipalities on the South West, and the moun- —Another little difficulty bas occurred with Spain. Some of her guarda- 
tain region of the Caucasus on the South East, stand ever offering the | costas have been firing upon an English vessel, at or off Tangier. An 
needful locale and material. Wedo not say that these latter political | exchange of diplomatic shots will probably be necessary- 
designs are more easy of accomplishment than the military plans just 
mentioned, one-fourth part of which bas alone been effected. But we do 
say that such designs are bold and comprehensive and comprehensible 
and worth fighting for. and that they promise benefits to the civilized 
world at large. Will the public or their rulers ever raise their eyes be- 
yond the clap-trap of a clever speech, or the biting pleasantries of a 
smart despatch ? 














A Dead-Lock at Washington. 

Still unable to lay aside their party-equabbles, #0 98 to elect a Speaker, 
the members of the House of Representatives, after between fifty and 
sixty fruitless Ballots, were yet at last accounts holding legislation at 
bay. Thus we have no President’s Message,,and no further insight into 
| the American official view of British relations. We must bide our time, 

With such good purposes in view, and having forwarded them by the| and content ourselves to-day with recording the names of the newly- 
Means now given us through the favouring fortunes of war, it would be | elected Committee of the Senate on Foreign Relations generally, who 
possible, we say, to abandon all notion of a permanent settiement in the! may have hereafter to report on the various matters in dispute. They 
Crimea. But then would come the question of Austria in the Princi-| are Mesers. Mason, Douglas, Slidell, Clayton, Weller, and Fish. 
palities, how she came there, and what she is doing—a Lipo The present state of Nicaragya, and the position of General Walker and 
that is fraught with trouble. Another question too arises, and one that | the Administration, are sketched in an article elsewhere.’ 
we confess perpetually baunts us, though so seldom asked—where is 
Schamyl? how bappens it that, when his hereditary enemy is sorely 
pressed, he and his mountaineers are hiddea away in their fastnesses? 
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A Great Railway Celebration in Canada. 
Unable to find time at the moment for looking through the files of Ca- 


When Parliament meete, amongst the hosts of enquiries that will be made, | nadian papers heaped around us, we must claim space for thus publicly 
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expressing our regret that we cannot accept the invitation of the Mayor 
and Citizens of Toronto, to be present at their contemplated festivities on 
Thursday next, in honour of the opening of the Hamilton and Toronto 
Railway. The occasion affords a legitimate ground for rejoicing. May 
the participants have a merry time of it! 

A letter from Toronto bas reached us almost at the moment of going to 
press ; but as its subject-matter is more serious than the news of the mo- 
ment—of which there is none—we reserve it until next week. 





A Brutal Case Temporarily Disposed-Of. 

Perbaps some of our readers may remember how, in February last, this 
city was disgraced by a funeral procession in honour of a deceased prize- 
fighter, that would have been fitting for a “ saviour of bis country.’s 
They may recollect also how a reputed candidate for the popular voice 
that elevates to;the Presidential Chair despatched a swift-sailing ves- 
sel to the Canary Islands, so that the reputed murderer of the deceased 
was arrested. Now has come the trial. It commenced on Monday, the 
26tb ult., and terminated yesterday in the disagreement and dismiseal of 
the Jury, after an enforced consideration of their verdict during a period 
of forty hours. No one expected a different result. 

The trial has been mainly remarkable for the bringing into Court a 
vaster number of ruffians, brawlers, gamblers, rowdies, and bullies, than 
the Halis of Justice ever saw assembled. It is to be regretted that many 
of them were merely spectators and witnesses; as it was to be regretted 
that when Baker shot Poole, ina filthy melée, the victims were not more 
numerous. For the rest, the legal bullies—who, under the name of em- 
inent Counsel, impede the administration of law, insult witnesees, brow- 
beat Judges, and convert the Courts into mere arenas for their oratori- 
eal displays—exhibited themselves as usual, though it must be owned that 
they occasionally came off second-best, when pitted against the cool auda- 
city of the ruffians under examination. We deeply grieve to add that the 
presiding Judge manifested a most tame submission toa direct professional 
insult, After his Honour’s summing-up, Mr. Brady, Counsel for Mr. Ba 
ker, had the assurance thus to address the Court. 


“ I know the Jury have too much intelligence to pay any regard whatever to 
the assumptions of the Court. I except to the whole of your Honour’s charge, 
because you sit upon that Bench as a Judge and not as a Juror.” 


Will it be believed that Mr. Brady was not immediately committed for 
contempt of Court? However, the public and its representatives of every 
grade deserve all the contumely that can be heaped upon them by 
the flush impertinence of Counsel, because they have so long knuckled 
down to it. Oh, for a man of spirit on the,Bench who would bring these 
advocates to their proper bearings! New York wants a Lord St. 
Leonards. 


A Parting Shot at Dr. Davega. 

On the 27th of October and on the succeeding Saturday, we had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers the above-named medical gentle- 
man, lately in the Russian seryice, who brought to this country certain 
revelations of the secrets of Sebastopol, calculated to astonish the natives. 
Since that date, the fame of the Doctor has reached London, and the echo 
thereof has now come back to us here. The game however is too small 
to be hunted down a second time, and we only recur to it, for the sake of 
recording one fact. There has been some mystery hitherto thrown over 
the precise period of the Doctor’s departure from the beleaguered fortress. 
A brief and pithy note to the Editor of the London Times, copied else- 
where, gives, we think, a coup de grace to the son of Esculapiue. 





New “ Albion” Print for 1856. 

We beg to announce to our subscribers that oa the let of January, in 
compliance with annual custom, we shall offer for their acceptauce a 
newly-engraved plate from one of Mr. J. F. Herring’s admired subjects of 
animal life. Our selection is the well-known group, playfully samed 
“Three Members of the Temperance Society.” It is engraved in the 
very highest style of mezzotint and stippling by Mr, A. H. Ritchie, who 
engraved for us Wandesforde’s “ Mary Queen of Scots” and Landseer’s 
“ Return from Hawking.” 





fausic. 


Madame Nantier Didiée’s continued débuts—if it be not a bull to say so— 
have gained for the public the revival of Lucrezia Borgia and Il Trovatore. 
There is little to be said concerning this last opera, as every one knows that it 
is animated and pleasing, without displaying much erudition or originality. 
Madame Didiée does not lend to it, in our estimation, any novel and irresisti- 
ble attraction ; but we are nevertheless grateful to her for singing the réle of 
Azucena, as it is written, without any oxaissions. The success of our new 
contralto with the public seems decidedly on the increase, if we are to judge 
fcom her reception in J! Trovatore, as wellas in Lucrezia. The Brindisi was 
necessarily encorcd. A singer of great distinction, Alboni for instance, would 
under similar circums‘ances have carried off vast applause, by introducing at 
the end a daring and marvellous trill ; but Madame Nantier Didiée avoided such 
dangerous rivalry, and she was right in so doing. 

Lucrezia Borgia, under present auspices, almost presented the attraction of 
 “elty,as Madame Lagrange and Amodio made their first appearance in it. 
Matame Lagrange proved herself as usual an admirable actress ; but we must 
confess, that her singing disappointed us, She indulged in an excess of orna- 
mentation, which seemed to us beyond the limits of good taste. Toe cavatina 
in the first apt affords ample scope for the most elaborate display of vocalisa- 
tion ; but, rowlades and foriture introduced for the occasion, should correspond 
in style with the briginal song ; should be at least intelligible, limpid, and not 
unlike the melodious gems stored in the casket of Linda or Rosina. Madame 
Lagrange astonished us again in the great scene with the Duke, when in the 
most deeply serious and impassioned part, she Jaunches at him a choice selec- 
tion from her reserve of musical pyrotechnics, brilliant undoubtedly, but quite 
inappropriate——Her habit also, of terminating her cadenzas on a preternatu- 
rally high note never seems to us agreeable.—Our criticism may appear some- 
what minute ; but in a singer of this lady’s capabilities, perfection alone satis” 
fies an exacting public. 

In Amodio’s case, on the contrary, we are much less fastidious ; he is young, 
and has only to open his mouth and sing, to gain the applause he aspires to. 
The réle of Alfonso is perhaps a little lowfor him ; but if we New Yorkers had 
not been spoiled in regard to this particular réle for the last six years, we 
should say that he sang itin a satisfactory manner. We recommend him how- 
ever to study with care the Andante of “ Vieni la mia Vendetta.” There are 
some double crotchets which he slurs over most improperly ; and a singer who 
has the pretension.of reaching a high position in art should certainly be able 
to sing a scale with moderate rapidity. We are happy to state that in the mag- 
nificent scene of the second Act, he endeavours to elevate himself to the exi- 
gencies of the situation. It is true, Madame La Grange’s lace suffers somewhat 
under the plenitude of his wrath, and though certain spectators doubtless re- 
gret this wanton destruction of property, still for our own part we are inclined 
to overlook it, for the sake of the fire and energy which are its provocation. 

Brignoli seems desirous of improvemént, and Lucrezia, as well as the Tro- 
vatore, is favourable for the development of his powers. He appears to have 
recognised our hints concerning Mercadante’s melodious romance, Jn terra 
ei divisero, which he invariably introduced in this Opera ; and last Tuesday, 
on the occasion cf Amodio’s benefit, he was to replace it by a delicious ro- 
mance chosen from Luisa Miller, but disappointed us in that particular. 

The animation which exists at the present moment in Opera affairs should 
not be disregarded, for it is only a fortnight before the Academy will be aban- 
doned to gloom and silence. For two long months we can only exist on oar 
natural regrets. The regrets will be doubtless poignant ; but fortunately in 
New York the mind can be diverted. It is not always easy to find actual 
amusement, bit plices of amusement abound. Qne infallible remedy for obsti- 





nate cases of /es vapeurs May be found at No. 444 Broadway, a clussic temple 
whose presiding Muse is George Christy. His Masguerade Ball attracts and | 





delights nightly from fifteen to eighteen hundred persons. For those who en- 
joy Negro Melody in its sevetest purity, and are willing to laugh at the very 
essence of Negro fun, let them repair at once to No. 444, listen to George 
Christy and Vaugbn, and admire the gambols of Eugene and Lewis. Without 
desiring to wound Spain’s tender sensibilities, we must affirm that the pirou- 
ettes of the Spanish dancers, performing recently at Nibio’s, were not as ac- 
ceptable to us as the majestic poses and picturesque costumes of Messrs. Eugene 
and Lewis. Vanghn however bears off the palm in our estimation. His spe- 
ciality consists in a most dexterous handling of the banjo, and a faculty of 
imagining and giving vent to the most amazing songs. With these advan- 
tages, he has gained for himself the high honour of inspiring Gottschalk’s 
“ Banjo.” The truth of this supposition may now be put to the test, for 
Gottschalk has returned from Philadelphia, where he has met with bril- 
liant success, and proposes giving a Concert, unaided by other artists, 
on the 20th of this month, when the Banjo will undoubtedly be heard- 
We are curious to see what kind of reception will be accorded to Gotts- 
chalk: if piano music has in reality adherents in New York, Dodworth’s 
Saloon will scarcely be sufficiently ample for their accommodation ; but it has 
the exact proportions necessary for a perfect appreciation of the delicacy and 
finish of Gottechalk’s playing, and as there will be no afflicting intervention 
of mediocre performers, to mar the pleasure of the evening, we trust that it may 
leave jn our minds an ineffaceable souvenir of enjoyment.—We must remind 
our readers that Wm. Masor’s second Musical Matinée will also take place at 
Dodworth’s saloon, next Tuesday; and that this evening is to be devoted to 
Eisfeld’s second Classical Soirée. 

One word for Niblo’s. The public continues to frequent its favourite place 
of resort, and Mademoiselle Robert is decidedly on the road to preferment. The 
principal defect of this danseuse is an absence of that precise style of heauty, 
generally looked for in one of her profession ; in a choreographie point of view, 
we have no reproaches to make. In the Vivandiere, a ballet (accompanied with 
delicious music,) she displays skill and artistic perfection, and it is to be 
regretted that her tours de force do not meet with the appreciation they deserve. 
In the new divertissement Mlle. Robert has therefore contented herself with 
a simple dance, demanding but a slight effort of imagination ; but she has had 
the presence of mind to dub it Valse Aerienne, and as a waltz is always 
pretty, the public is charmed, and continues to encore it every evening. The 
Jota Aragonesa likewise meets with great success, as the Ravels give it with 
lofinite @ plomb. The music of this dance, the incarnation of everything most 
Spanish, has for us an inexpressible charm. Gottschalk’s arrangement of it 
preserves all ita Andalusian attributes, and we hope to hear it next Thursday 
in conjunction with the banjo. GAMMA. 


Orama. 


If the demand for novelty be the true test of Athenian temper, our goodly 
metropolis certainly has a better right than the neat little town of Boston, to 
quarter the Attic grasshopper upon its shield. New York is the paradise of 
novelties. All things odd, and strange, and unheard of, are sure to meet with a 
good reception here. The latest illustration of these profound observations is 
to be found every night at the Broadway Theatre, where good audiences listen 
t>, look upon, and rapturourly applaud the comic performances of a troupe of 
children, ‘* Juvenile Comedians,” “‘ American boys and girls.’’ The idea of 
such a troupe is not novel. For years the Theatre Comte in the Passage Choi- 
seul at Paris has been the holiday vision of hundreds of French youngsters, and 
it is but a little while since the ‘‘ Bateman Children ’’ drew crowded houses on 
both sides of the water. Nor can our readers have forgotten Madame Weiss 
and her Viennese children; here Madame Weiss was believed to be a savage 
monster, another Mrs. Brownrigg ; and here the children were seen to be the 
most charming, graceful little creatures imaginable ; and here we, (you and I 
and all of us, conscientious reader !) pitied the children and condemned Madame 
Wiess as we walked down Broadway, and there paid our money at the box- 
office, put our suspicions in our pockets, and rejoiced in the delight of our 
eyes! The “ Juvenile Comedians” of the Broadway are of various ages, from 
Master Marsh, who Is rather too young to swear so much, up to “ Little 
Jennie,’ who is rather too old to dance in jocksy boots. The children all per- 
form their parts very well, some singularly well ; the Master Marsb aforesaid 
is one of the most quickwilted, imitative little ne’er-do-wells I ever saw, and 
though it is hardly right that children of six and eight and ten should be 
kept up till midnight straining their nerves, their voices, their limbs, 
on a public stage, one cannot but be amused and entertained with their 
presentation of extravaganzas like Beauty and the Beast. Our good old fairy 
tale of the Merchant and his Daughter bas been sadly travestied for the stage, 
and passages have been introduced which it is not becoming that children 
should say or sing ; but itis a droll and not undelighétful spectacle, interspersed 
with scenes really pretty and pleasing; the child ren make charming little ta- 
bleaux, and one is willing to enjoy what the little actors themselves may be 
supposed to enjoy. 

But I cannot say as much for the performance by children of plays which 
involve the display of real dramatic taleat. Everybody remembers how dis- 
tressing it was to see the little Batemans chirruping awuy in sentimental or 
humourous scenes utterly beyond their perception, because utterly beyoud their 
experience. When little Master Marsh, a boy of six, comes swaggering in as 
Jem Bags, the ‘“ Wandering Minstrel,” and talks slang, and shows slyness and 
low cunning, and vulgar satisfaction; when he takes in the romantic Mrs, 
Cornicum; and winks upon Peggy, the maid, it is more easy to laugh than to 
justify that laugh. If we contemplate such things in the light of dramatic art 
alone, we must utterly condemn them as absurd and inadequate. But I hope 
that few readers of the Albion will rest in such a view of the matter. 

Let children act, for childhood is naturally dramatic, and the career of an 
actor is an honourable and serious career; but let them act in a childly fashion. 
Let us be sure that our fun is wholesome, and that the child who amuses us to- 
day will have no cause to rue hereafter the encouragement, which kept him in 
a path fatal at once to character and to talent. 

At Burton’s the new comedy oi * False Pretences,” having undergone many 
modifications, continues to be played to crowded houses. It is said to have 
been much improved by the shearing and combing to which it has been sub- 
jected. I have not seen it since last week, but I do not put much faith in the 
possibility of “improving” a piece which is radically false in tone; and I 
should as soon expect, by painting out the powdered hair and painting in the 
whiskers, to convert a picture of Washington into a portrait of Bulwer, as to 
transform “ False Pretences’’ into a true mirror of “ Our Society.” 

Mr. Jordan, the acknowledged beau, and one of the most gifted members of 
Mr. Burton’s troupe, achieved a considerable success, it would seem, by his 
performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” on his benefit night. It was a bold experiment for 
Mr. Jordan to make, and if it is the preliminary step of a new career, I give 
him my best wishes. The hill is hard and long to climb, but Mr. Jordan is 
young, well-breathed and resolute. Mr. Wallack has given us during the week 
two new pieces, one an old friend with a new name, “ The California Widow,” 
and the other a little Parisian trifle called the “ First N ight.” 

The “ California Widow” is a play simple in plot but superfluous in exple- 
tives and incident. There was a naughty man who flirted with a light-minded 
widow in New York, and then went to New Orleans to restore his reputation 
and his purse. There he prospered, but heard such stories of “ the girl he left 
behind him,” that he hurried back to New York. He found her lodgings 
which she was occupying under @ new name, and he learned from the Irish girl 
that ‘‘ the mistress’ was receiving the attentions of another swain. He 
stormed terribly and enlisted the indignant virtue of the Hibernian on his side. 
Shortly the lady came in to be greeted with the insolence of outraged morality 
by her maid servant, and to be recoguized by her lover—as somebody he had 
never seen before! To clear up this sad mistake and remedy its consequences 
now became the task of the gentleman, Mr. Huntly, who ended of course with 
marrying the newly discovered lady. The part of Mr. Huntly was played by 
Mr. Walcot, and that of the heroine by Mra. Stephens. Slight as the piece is, 
it is clever enough to have @ fair success. It was very well received. 

Mr. Piacide and Mrs. Stephens won a triumph in the little comedy of stage 
life called the “‘ First Night.” The intrigues through which a debut is brought 
about give a plot to this sparkling play. Mr. Placide makes a capital Frnech- 
man ; he rarely falls into the conventional absurdities of that eharacter, as pre” 
sented {rom time immemorial on the English stage; he is lively, natural, pointed, 
shrewd und delightful. Mrs. Stephens was the prettiest, most unreasonable, 
preposterous, and bewitching little person imaginable, 














Miss Laura Keene announces the opening of her Theatre for next week. The 
names of her company have net yet been made public, but we have learnt that 
she means to call her Theatre the “‘ Varieties.” Why “ Varieties?” Why not 
“ Vanities?” or “ Vacuities?” or anything else that begins witha V? Why 
should a poor French name be given to a place of amusement, which we trust 
will be a good English theatre? The ‘“ Metropolitan” is a good name surely, 
well known and intelligible. I wish Miss Keene every success, and I hope she 
will take this remonstrance in good part. I might make it more strongly, but 
that this is a season of terror for the critics. The men who discuss the books 
are now in peril of their lives from the men who print the same. And I see that 
Mrs. John Wood in Boston has fired the first shot of the stage against a “ vile 
and venal press.” Wherefore it becomes al! sage men to conduet themselves 
very humbly and quietly till the tempest has gone by. HAMILTON. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. . 


Capt. Harrison, a first-rate seaman, long known and highly esteemed 
in the Cunard service, is to command the mammoth iron steamer, now 
in course of construction in the river Thames,——Longfellow’s “ Hiawa- 
tha” is approved by several of the leading English critics. They do not 
however laud it extravagantly. Some of them, on the other hand, like 
ourselves, fail to discover its merits——The reappearance of Sir Colin 
Campbell at the United Service Club, in London, created quite a sensa- 
tion.——The Chevalier Hulsemann, who has for several years past resi- 
ded in this country as Chargé d’Affaires of Anstria, and acquired some 
notoriety in a correspondence with the late Daniel Webster, has been 
received at Washington as Minister Resident——tThe out door agricul- 
tural labourers iu Great Britain, according to the census returna in 1851, 
amounted to 1,077,627.—_—-The workmen who are boring for M. de Les- 
seps on the line which he p to take for his Suez Canal scheme 
have come upon hard rock, which quite nullifies the estimates pus forth 
by him by bis pamphlet on the subject, in which he aseumes that the ca- 
pal will be dug entirely out of sand or light soil. Ancient bistory in- 
forms us that in the year 610 before Christ, a-canal to connect the Medi- 
terranean aud Red Sea was commenced and abandoned in twelve months, 
after a loss of 120.000 men.——The Crystal Palace has, we are happy to 
learn, been conditionally purchased by the American Institute. The 
purchase price was $125,000, about one-fifth of the original cost.—— 
Mr. Curtis, the British consul at Cologne, has been imprisoned for six 
months, for aiding in the enlistment of men for the British Foreign Le- 
gion, in the Prussian territory. At the same time, the Russian agents in 
Prussia have been busy engaging surgeons for the Russian army, under 
the nose of the government. Something similar has occurred in another 
land * not a thousand miles off.’”——-A monument is to be erected in ho- 
nour of the late distinguished General Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, Bart. 
The site selected ie the Beacon at Bodmin, and it will consist of an obe- 
lisk of granite, 144 feet in height from the surface of the ground.——In a 
late speech, Lucy Stone said, * We know there is cotton in the ears of 
men. Let us look for hope in the bosom of women.” A cruel commenta- 
tor observer, she probably meant to say, “better look for hope in the eyes 
of men, for we know there is cotton in the bosoms of women.”’——A let- 
ter-writer from Paris states that Dickens, who is passing the winter there, 
is a terrible dandy. Another says that he is “ setting” to Ary Scheffer. 
We trust he will hatch a good portrait.——Capt. Ericsson lost a portion 
of two of his fingers recently, during a trial of a caloric engine on a new 
principle.——Bermuda papers publish an account of an exziting race be- 
tween the Bermudian barque Pear/, Capt. Hutchings, and the American 
barque Maraval, Capt. Ward, both of which vessels left New York in 
company, for Bermuda, on the 16th ult. The former managed to outsail 
the latter several hours. Both made the passage in the unprecedented 
time of three daye.——Hedworth Hylton Jolliffe, Keq., of Merstham, in the 
county of Surrey, has been returned M.P. for the city of Wells, in the 
room of Robert Charles Tudway, Esq., deceased.——The clerks in the 
telegraph-office at Berlin are to be locked up during the time of business, 
and for two or three hours afterwards, so that they may not be able to 
betray the secrets of customers. This precaution has been found indis- 
pensable.——The Duke of Cambridge has formally signified to the Com- 
mander-in-chief his desire to be again employed on active service.—— 
The Rev. Alexander Dyce has bequeathed all his valuable library to the 
Bodleian library at Oxford.——Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, who 
‘went over” to the Roman Catholics, has been lecturing before the Young 
Men’s Catholic Association at Newark.._——Several eminent literary men 
are getting up a subscription for the first cousin of Lord Byron’s green- 
grocer, who is in indigent circumstances. So says the Comic Times, 
quizzing a recent movement.—The steamer Vanderbilt, 4000 tons re- 
gister, 335 feet long, was launched on Monday, at Green Point. She is 
the monster-ship of the day——The Epoca says that Victor Hugo is 
shortly expected at Madrid, and that a house there has already been 
taken for him. He will probably reside there, until it is too hot to hold 
a man of his inflammatory and explosive temperament.——M. Paillet, one 
of the most distinguished men of the French bar, died suddealy, the other 
day, in Paris. He was the advocate who defended Madame Laffarge.—— 
In the Glasgow Town Council, Mr. M‘Adam bas given notice that at the 
next meeting he would move that the freedom ot the city be presented to 
Sir Colin Campbell. The announcement was received with applause.—— 
The Caradoc has proceeded to Marseilles, to be in readioess to embark 
the newly-appointed Governor-General of India, Lord Canning, and 
Lady Canning, for Malta and Alexandria, en route to the seat of his go- 
vernment. This announcement does not accord with the report that the 
Marquis of Dalhousie contemplated lengthening his stay ——Madlle. Cra- 
velli’s engagement at the Grand Opera, Paris, being about to terminate, 
the director has been authorised by Government to offer her a renewal 
of her contract, but an augmentation of salary is spoken of, the amount 
of which seems iacredible, 180,000 francs a year! She is said to be 
hesitating between this offer and a matrimonial offer that would 
make her a Viscountess. Some say that she will except both—— 
M. Thiers has personally presented the twelfth volume of his ‘ Histoire 
du Consulat et de Empire’ to Prince Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, 
brother of Napoleon L——Among the guests at Windsor Castle during 
the week ending on the 24th ult., were the Marquis of Lausdowne, the 
Marcbioness of Waterford, the Earl of Spencer, Viscount and Viscountess 
Canning, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Lord Panmure, Sir Baldwin 
Walker (Surveyor of the Navy,) Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, Gen. Sir 
Hew Ross, Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, and Col. Brownrigg.——Mr. Boys, 
the London printseller, has replied through the Times to the charge of 
Vandalism brought against the late destroyers of certain engraved plates. 
He says, with some truth, that immense harm is done to art by the use of 
plates that are greatly deteriorated ——Notwithstandiog the intimacy 
between the Courts of France and England, the Orleans family is yet in- 
timate with the latter. The Duc d’Aumale was out shooting with the 
Prince lately, at Windsor——The Comic Times says that Temple Bar is 
at length to be taken down, it being found impossible for ladies to pass 
through it without taking off their round hate.——Gossip from Athens 
speaks of intimate relations between the American ani Russian Ministers ; 
also of the contemplated purchase of the island of Urilo, by the American 
government.—Lecturing is all the rage at home. Peers and poets, even 
antiquaries are smitten with the disease. Lord Stanhope (Mahon) is lee- 
turing ; Tennyson, it is said, is about to inform the Isle of Wight about 
Crashaw and George Herbert ; Colonel Rawlinson visits Oxtord for the 
purpose of talking about cuneiform inscriptions ; and Mr. Peter Cunning- 
bam, at, it is said, the request of Mr. Macready, is advertised to deliver a 
lecture at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, en Temple-bar!——-A 68-pounder, 
manufactured in Prussia, for our government, burst lately, when tried at 
Woolwich._Some parties in Berlin, accused of unlawfully revealing te- 
legrapbic intelligence for stockjobbing purposes, have received sentence. 
Janck, the clerk, was condemned to three years’ imprisonment; Ju- 
lius Recbeobeim, for having bribed an official, \to two years’ impri- 
sonment ; Msyer, the banker, for beiag an accomplice in the said act 
of bribery, to two-and-a-half years’ imprisonment and three years’ 
social degradation. Some lessons might be learned from Europe-—— 
The Inverness and Nairn Railway has just been opened for traffic. This 
was @ great event for the district, and was duly celebrated by hundreds 
of excursionists travelling to and fro. Numbers of people in that remote 
locality saw a railway-train for the first time on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the line.——It is announced that Madame Casteilan is engaged for 
this autumn season and the next year’s Carnival at the Theatre San Car- 
los, Naples.——The first vessel direct from Natal laden with the products 
of the country bas arrived in the Thames. The cargo Bary e con- 
sisted of wool ; she has also brought a small sample of Natal sugar——- 
The newly-appointed Bishop of Salisbury, following the example of the 
Bishop of Exeter, has re'u:ed to license a clergyman to a curacy in his 
diocese, because he will not admit the truth ot the High Church doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration.——The Pasha of Egypt has refused to grant 
to the English “ Bank of Egypt” any exclusive privileges: he did not 
object to the formation of the bank, but he.would not pledge himself to 
give it any aesistance——Lord Howden has returned to his post at the 
Spanish capital——A cotton-spinning mill has been opened at Broach, 
in the Bombay Presidency. There are 15,000 spindles in the factory, aad 
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500 people will be employed. Other mills are in course of erection in 
Bombay. A factory a alcutta has yielded large profits———Up to the 
Ist September, the experts of gold from Victoria during this year 
amounted to £6,500,000 ; it is expected they will reach £10,000,000 by 
the end of the year. The prodace at the Diggings is on the inerease.——- 
There have been serious floods in most parts of Wales, caused by the re- 
cent heavy rains. Much loss has occurred to farmers in some places. The 
river Conway bad not been eo high for thirty years.——We hear that M. 
Jullien intends proceeding to Paris to organize monster concerts there ; 
and further, that he will endeavour to take the Exhibition building for 
the purpose.——Madame Ristori having given representations at Dres- 
den, has proceeded to Berlin.——A meeting, largely attended, was held 
on Monday night, the 12th ult., at St. Martin’s-hall, Long Acre, London, 
to protest against the recent expulsion of refugees from Jersey, and the 
apprehended Alien Bill, Mr. Miall, M.P., and Mr. Ernest Jones were 
the only men of name present. Mr. Cobden and others sent excuses.—— 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has become a writer in the Quarter/y Review. 
The article on Pitt and Fox, we suspect, is by him.——NMr. Joha Payne 
Collier has been reading lectures at Maidenhead, upon our early dramatic 
try.——It is not expected that even under favourable circumstances, 
the estate of Strahan, Paul, and Bates will realise more than 2s. in the 
pound——The Sydney Empire records the admission of Mr. Henry 
Carey, a clergyman of the Church of England, to practice asa barrister 
in the courts of law in New Soath Wales.—A chimney has been com- 
pleted near Halifax, the height of which is 264 feet 6 inches, and with or- 
namental asblar-work at the top weighing seventy-seven (?) toas, nine cwt. 
——A letter from Berlin states that the King of Prussia intends to present 
Baron de Manteuffel with a large demesne, composed of three fine estates. 
He will be also raised to the dignity of Count, and have an hereditary 
seat in the First Chamber——During the last few months there have 
been about 150,000 victims to the cholera in Italy, of which 8,020 in the 
Duchy of Parma; 6,566 in Modena; 23,941 in Tuscany ; about 50,000 in 
Lombardy, and the same number in the Roman States. This account is 
eopied from a London paper. We trust it is exaggerated.——Immense 
beds of sulpbur are eaid to have been discovered on both sides of the 
Volga. near Ssamara. There is great crowing hereupon, amongst the 
hilo-Russians, Perhaps the report is sent out, in order to affect the mar- 
et._—The Sultan has forwarded swords of honour to General Williams 
and to Vassif Pasha. Out of the 37 refugees expelled from Jersey, 22 
have taken up their residence in Guernsey, and 15 in Eagland.——A co- 
Jossal military monument, from a design by Marochetti, is about to be 
set up on the point of Scutari, in the burial-ground purchased there by the 
British Government.—-Mr. Phelps has brought out,at Sadler’s Wells The- 
atre one of Shakspere’s earliest, and in some respects, one of his poorest 
plays, The Comedy of Errors, It was well received, but cannot have a 
very long run.—The Duke of Argyll, who, in accordance with 
established usage, was entitled to a second year’s term of office, has 
been unanimously re-elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. — 
The National Opera Company (London), as might be gathered from our 
announcement concerning it, has come to an end, in consequence of the 
insufficient number of shares applied for.——The Porte is said to have 
granted the required firman for the Kustendje Canal, from the bend of 
the Danube to the Black Sea, a vast work, scarcely second in importance 
to the opening of the great road through Egypt.——Madlle. Piccolomini, 
of Siena, the aristocratic prima donna, is now at Turin, where she is 
creating a furore by her singing in “ La Traviata” (La Bame aux Ca- 
mélias ), and much sensation in society, as might be expected from the 
fact of the romantic attachment for the stage on the part of the descend- 
ant of Popes and Cardioals.——A bookseller of Helsingfors, who was 
desirous of proceeding to Sweden on business, was informed by the po- 
lice, on his applying for a passport, that there were no books wanted now 
in Ruseia, and therefore he might spare himself the journey. The pass- 
port was refused !——An expeditiou is about to start from Sydney to ex- 
lore the interior of the Australian continent.——Senora La Grua, the 
etooment and youngest prima donna on the stage, has taken Rio Ja- 
neiro by storm. The Emperor of the Brazils has presefited ber with a 
pair of diamond earrings, worth £1,000.——Dr. Barth is receiving in his 
own country the reward of his laborious travels and interesting disco- 
veries. The King of Wirtemberg has conferred on him the order of the 
Wirtemberg Crown. It is not every day that you catch a live gentleman 
who can tell you the latest news from Timbuctoo.——The New Orleans 
Firemen have disbanded themselves, on account of differences with the 
municipality——The misunderstanding between Government and the 
Royal Society is at an end. The Government has ordered the sum of 
one thousand pounds to be placed at the disposal of the Royal So- 
ciety this year for scientific purposes, and has informed the Council 
of the Society that a similar sum will be annually included in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates for the advancement of science.——At Para, 
in Brazil, the Allies, particularly the French, have been libelled in 
a theatrical performance. Poor people? We mean the Brazilians —— 
Mr. Brodie. a son of Sir Benjamin, has been elected Professor of Chemis- 
try at Oxford.——There seems to be no doubt that Russia is about to 
surround St. Petersburg with fortifications and earthworks, according to 
a plan furnished by Prince Dalgorouki, the Minister of War.——The 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who lately was thrown from his carriage 
and severely injured, is progressing favourably——Field Marshal Ra- 
detsky celebrated his 90th anniversary, at Verona, on the 5th ult. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria sent him their congratulations from Vi- 
enna by telegrapb——-At Madame Tussand’s wax-work Exhibition in 
London, a portrait-model of the Emperor of Russia, Alexander the Se- 
cond, bas just been completed and exhibited.——A letter from Miss Night- 
ingale’s father, to Messrs. Little & Co., of Glasgow, states that he receives 
good accounts from his daughter, although the fatigue of setting in order 
the Crimean hospitals, and preparing them for the winter, is very great, 
and she has hardly recovered from a severe illness she had in the summer 
at Balaklava. She has no thoughts of returning home at present, as she 
eannot bear to leave ber work, and, though this winter will not be like 
the last, there will, doubtless, be still a large number of sick.—— Assassi- 
nations are on the increase in California. General Richardson, U.S. 
Marshal, is one of the latest victims.——Lady Macdonald has succeeded 
the Duchess of Atholl as Lady in Waiting to her Majesty. Lord Water- 
park and Major-Gen. Berkeley Drummond have succeeded Earl Somers 
and Mr. R. Ormsby Gore as Lord and Groom ia Waiting.——Prince Pas- 
kiewitek is reported to be dangerously ill——It is said that a gentleman 
has left London for Sebastopol, with a little vessel of his own, to obtain 
stones from the fortifications of the place, with which he intends building 
a house in the environs of London.——The Limerick Reporter announ- 
ces the death of Father Mackey, P.P., of Clonoulty, in the county of Tip- 


perary, in whose house, it now appears, Thomas Meagher and other heroes | 


of Ballingarry found a temporary refuge after their failure in 1848,—— 
The Press states that her Majesty will summon Parliament to meet for 
the dispatch of business on the 18th of January next.——The Cologne 
Gazette states that several persons have lately been arrested in different 
parts of the Austrian monarchy for presuming to blame the recently con- 
cluded Concordat ——A French letter from the Crimea states that des- 
tructive worms are attacking the ships’ bottoms._—-The Gazette Mili- 
taire of Switzerland states that the Federal army numbers 115,000 men. 
with 476 guns. The organised militia consists of 10,000 to 20,000 men 
—The Dublin Mail states that Government have resolved on sending 
upwards of 50.000 English Militia to Ireland, on account of the great pau- 
eity of barrack accommodation in England.——The Morning Herald 
states that there is now no doubt of the return of Viscount Lifford, 
as the successor of the late Viscount de Vesci in the Irish re- 

resentative peerage.——At Sebastopol, a recent letter says :— 

eanwhile the firing from one side to the other still continues, but is of 
the most ridiculous description.———The death of Colonel Blacker, D.L., 
J.P., a gentleman who bas played a distinguished part in Irish affairs, is 
announced, at the age of 81.——Col. Sibthorp, M.P., is dangerously ill. 
His Highness the Mabarajan Dhuleep Singh (attended by Sir John Login), 
Viscount and Viscountess Hardinge, Col. Sir Thomas Troubridge, and Lt.- 
Gen. Sir James Simpson arrived at Windsor Castle on the 28th ult., on a 
visit to her Majesty. 





Ovituary. 


Count Mots.—This well-known French statesman died very suddenly 
at Champlatreux, on the 24th ult.—M. Molé was one of the most remark- 
able men in France. Heir to the illustrious name of Molé, son and grand- 
son of victims of the revolution, Louis Mathien, a boy of 13, in 1793. 
without resources of fortune of any kind (all having been confiscated) be- 
gan to work his own way up to distinction, which he rapidly gained. In 
1806, he published a book, eatitled “ Essais de morale et de — 
which drew upon him the attention of the first Napoleon. During the 
empire he had his immense family possessions restored to him, and be- 


came, step by step, prefet, councillor of state, general director of the ponts 


et chaussées, and at last grand judge. During the first restoration he 
was pots 5 during the hundred days he was made a peer of France ; 
and under Louis XVIII he became minister of marine. From 1825 to 1830, 

















against Charles X. and was Louis Philippe’s first minister for foreign af- 
fairs. Three several times be occupied this post, during the reiga of the 
Orleans branch, and always evinced the very highest order of statesman- 
like talents and aptitudes. Politically speaking, M. Molé is not a great 
loss. He had reached the age of seventy-four; and, no matter what 
changes might be in the destimes of his country, would scarcely have 
been called again into an activity: but he is certainly one of France’s 
great illustrations, and, as such, is to be mourned for. 


AnotuEeR Lapy-Norss.—lIt is with aeep regret that we have to an 
nounce the loss of another valuable life, saerificed at the shrine of duty, 
—that of Mrs. Willoughby Moore, Lady Superintendent of the officers’ 
hospital at Scntari. Mrs. Moore was the widow of that gallant soldier, 
Colonel Willoughby Moore, who perished in the Europa, rather than for- 
sake the burning ship so long as any of his men were in it. She went out 
this last summer with a band of nurses to organise and superintend a 
hospital at Scutari for sick and wounded officers similar to those for the 
men under Miss Nightingale; and the unequivocal testimony of those 
who were under her care proves the zeal, the diligence, and the jadgment 
evinced by this devoted lady in her sacred mission. A dysentery which 
lasted three weeks proved fatal, and she died on Thursday, the 22d ult., 
to the deep regret of all around her. The loss of such a woman is not 
easily replaced. She has left an example to England’s daughters, as her 
gallant busband did to Eagland’s sons, how noble it is faithfully to live 
and unflinchingly to die in the discharge of duty. 

ApmiraL Bruat.—Intelligence has come to hand announcing the la- 
mented death of Admiral Bruat, the gallant colleague of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, in the command of the Allied Fleets recently serving together in 
the Black Sea. It appears that the gallant Admiral was carried off by 
an attack of gout, when the French squadron under his command was off 
Messina. The news cast a gloom over Paris on the 26th ult. Admiral 
Bruat was but 59 years of age, and no French admiral enjoyed a higher 
reputation, -= 


Sm W. M. Swinverton Pitxineton, Bart.—This youthful Baronet, 
(whose death has been already recorded in the A/bion,) has survived bis 
inheritance of the family title not more than seventeen months. He died 
after a brief illness on the 12th ult., aged twenty-four. He was second son 
of Sir William Pilkington, eighth Baronet, of Chevet, and succeeded to 
the estates not only of his paternal family, but of his mother’s father, the 
late Thomas Swinnerton, Esq., of Butterton-hall, county Stafford. As 
he has died unmarried, the Baronetcy devolves on his only surviving 
brother, the present Sir Lionel Pilkington, Bart. The Pilkingtons are 
a very ancient race. Fuller says that they were gentlemen of repute in 
Lancashire before the Conquest; and he further narrates, that at that 
period the chief of the bouse, being sought after by the Norman soldiery, 
was fain to disguise himself as a thrasher in a barn; from which circum- 
stance, partly alluding to the head of the flail falling sometimes on the 
one end and sometimes on the other side, and occasionally on himself, he 
took for motto—* Now thus! now thus!” Of this right ancient stock 
was James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, one of the six divines ap- 
pointed to revise the Book of Common Prayer. 


In Cashmeer, E. Shawe Powys, Esq., Captain in H. M.’s 61st Ft.—A few hours 
after arriving in England from the Crimea, from the effects of a severe gun 
shot wound received inside the Redan, on the 8th of September, Henry Peachey, 
Lieut. H. M.’s 3d Regiment (the Buffs).—At Lincoln, Major Lowrie, formerly 
of the 69th Regiment.—At No. 118 Pall-mall, General Sir John Brown, K.C.H., 
Colonel of the 8th Hussars, in the 8lst year of his age.—At Florence, F. R. 
Walbank Childers, Esq., late Captain Scots Fusilier Guards.—At Brighton, 
Thomas Copeland, Esq., of Cavendish-square, one of the Surgeons Extraordi- 
nary to Her Majesty.—Of fever, at Sebastopol, aged 17, Richard Borough, 
Lieut. in the Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Sir Edward Borough, Bart., of Dub- 
lin.—At Brighton, Capt. G. Collard, of Walthamstow, Essex.—At Malta, on 
his way home from the Crimea to England, Lieut. Cary, of the 2d Battalion, 
Rifle Brigade.—At Paris, the rich Spanish capitalist, Marquis of Casa Gaviria, 
who leaves a fortune of 100 million reals—The Madrid papers announce the 
death of Colonel Valencia, aged 92, who figured in the battle of Trafalgar.— 
Shafee Khan, late Persian Ambassador at the Court of St. James, died of 
cholera at Tehran early last month.—The King of Naples has nominated M. 
Mazza, formerly Director of Police, a Councillor of State (!)—At Spezia, Lieut: 
John T. Kelsall, R.N., of cholera. John Huggins, Esq.,a Member of H.M.’s. 
Council in the Island of Nevis.—Trenham W. Phillipps, Esq., of Whitehall- 
sa Westminster, late Secratary to Her Majesty's Commissioners of Parks, Pa- 

alaces and Pablic Works.—At Cheltenham, Samuel Jemmett, Esq., Bushy- 
park, Middlesex, for 50 years attached to the Royal household.— At Lonth, Lin- 
colnshire, whilst on inspection, Capt. W. H. Henderson, R.N., C.B., Comptrol- 
ler-General of Coast Guards.—At Orleigh, Bideford, Devon, Z. C. Bayly, Colo- 
nel, late Royal Artillery.—At Cheltenham, W. Merry, Esq., many years Deputy 
Secretary at War, aged 93.—John Brandford, Commander R.N.—At Dunken- 
halgh, Lancashire, of fever, contracted in the Crimea, Oswald Petre, Esq. Lieut. 
Carabineers.—At Suez, on his passage from Bombay to England, F. H. Clark, 
Esq., Surgeon of H.M.’s 83d Regiment.—At Chelteaham, Major John Brown, 
the 90th Foot, in his 93d year. 





Navy. 


A Battery ror Derence or Tax THAMES AND Mepway.—The mar- 
tello tower, off the Spit Isle of Graia, erected by Messrs. Kirk and Parry, 
of Sleaford, Lincolushire, is completed, and was on Saturday officially 
given up to the Ordnance authority at Sheerness. This tower has been 
nearly two years in erection, aud is completed within the time specified 
by the Board of Ordnance. The peculiar construction of this tower gives 
it the facility of firing the guns (which are to be of the largest calibre) on 
traversing centre pivote, so asto do execution in the fair-way of the rivers 
Thames and Medway. With the latter river this tower forms a cross-fire 
with the Sheerness Battery guns, sufficient to sink any ships attempting 
to pass. The tower is struck from seven different centres, in order to give 
stability to the assailable parts thereof. The aversge thickness of the 
solid masonry is 12 feet. The outer dimensions are 63 feet by 71 feet ; 
underneath is a barrack-room capable of containing 30 gunners, and au 
officers’ private room. The basement story contains the following rooms : 
—ordnance store, provision store, barrack store, regimental store, and 
magazine, the latter being encased with an entire coat of asphalte. 
The whole of this basement is lined with nine-inch brickwork, all being 
within a twelve-feet wall of masonry. 

The estimated cost of this tower is about £14,000, exclusive of its 
foundation of piles, which support solid balks of timber, with York 
landings, being filled in to a depth of 6 feet with cement. The extreme 
height of the tower is 41 feet G6inches. From the exposed situation of the 
tower, which is subject to the sea and weather, great difficulties were 
experienced during the winter months in proceeding with the work. 


A New Lire-Boat.—A very successful trial of the qualities of Mr. T. C. 
Clarkson’s (of High-street, Wapping) patent cork life-boat was made the 
other day, in Portsmouth dockyard. She is constructed of alternate 
layer of sheet cork, canvas, and thin wood, adhered by adhesive sub- 
stances, which give elasticity, with greater strength than ordinary wood. 
She was launched from the dockyard wall into the harbour, having or 
board the inventor and four others, volunteers from the ships in the 
port. The height of the wall from the water was ten feet perpendicular, 
and being plunged from the edge of the wall without anything to guide 
her or keep her upright, she entered the water safely, soon righting her- 
self, from buoyant qualities, and not having shipped much water, She 
was then capsized, but immediately regained her proper position ; and fn 
two or three other trials of placing her on her beam ends, she appeared 
to possess so great an amount of buoyancy as to render upsetting almost 
impossible. There were also a number of contrivances displayed for 
clearing her of water in the event of shipping a sea. By taking por- 
tions of her to pieces a raft was formed capaple of buoying up 10 to 15 
persons. Altogether, in cases of emergency, this boat and her fittings 
was represented to be able to support 200 persons, though only 27 feet 
long, and 7 feet 6 inches beam. The experiments were highly interesting. 


Several ships have arrived at Spithead from the Baltic. On the 23rd 
ult. there were at that anchorage, the Arrogant, 46, Cesar, 91, Ajaz, 
60, Blenheim, 60, Hawke, 60, Edinburgh, 58, Hastings, 60, and Russell, 
60. The Exmouth, 90, bearing the flag of Sir Michael Seymour, has ar- 
rived at Plymouth Sound from Kiel.—It is stated that there are 200 iron 
gun and mortar boats building, or ordered to be built, by contract, for 
the Crown by Britis: and Scotch ship-builders. They will be all steam- 
ers, and the mortar-boats will be so built as to form pontoon bridges.—A 
mortar-raft is being built at Woolwich, which will be so constructed as 
to float on four pontoons, The pontoons will serve as a powder maga- 
zine and general store. As this raft, with its heavy and destructive mor- 
tar, will be enabled to float in three feet of water, it will be, doubtless, 
the first of many more ef the same kind. - 


Her Majesty has been pleased to promote Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir 
Edmund Lyons, Bart.. G.C.B., K.C.H., Commander-in-Chief of the fleet in 
the Biack Sea and Mediterranean waters, to the rank of Admiral of the 
Bive, the first exercise of the Royal prerogative in such matters since the 


he, who had been a sincere’royalist, swelled the ranks of the opposition, ' new order in council was adopted. 
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Tae West Ivor Fieet at Berwupa.—On the 22nd ult. Rear-Admi- 
ral Fanshawe was at Bermuda, in the Boscawen, 70; also the Terma- 
gant, steam frigate, and the 4rgus and Rosamond steamers. The Pem- 
broke, 60, subsequently arrived from England, and the steam-sloop Me- 
dea from St. Thomas. The Cornwallis, 60, was expected. 


The Conqueror, 100, has been commissioned by Capt. Symonds, C.B. ; the 
Victor, 6, despatch gun vessel, by Commander De Horsey ; the Intrepid, 6, 
ditto, by Commander EB. Chambers ; the Recruit, 6, by Commander McKillop ; 
and the Coquette,4, by Commander R. Risk. ‘ 


Apporntusents.—Commr J H Crang to Perseverance. Lieuts G M Comber 
to Perseverance; A Dent to Basilisk; W W Oketo Royal William; J Moore to 
Salamander; Colin C A Kane, additional of Royal Albert, for service in 
eh E M Stone to Perseverance; A G Thomas to Sulaman- 

er. 





Avuty. 


Sir Conin Campseiy.—In alluding, a day or two since, to the ramour 
that Sir Colin Campbell’s return was influenced by grounds of professional 
jealousy, we expressed our coafident hope that the report would prove 
unfounded. We are now glad to find that it is unfounded. Sir Colin 
was not with the army when the intelligence of the new appointment 
reached it, and the gallant General could not have given up his com- 
mand in consequence of dissatisfaction with an arrangement of which he 
could have had no knowledge. Further, from what we hear of Sir Colin, 
we do not hesitate to express our belief that when he hears of the manly 
and patriotic course adopted by Lord Rokeby and General Barnard (their 
stay in the Crimea, we presume. They are seniors to the new Command- 
er-in-Chief,) he will be the first to regret his departure at this crisis, and 
to demand permission to resume bis place at the head of his Highlanders, 
when the private affairs which have called him home shall have been 
satisfactorily adjusted.— Globe. 


Some time ago, the Times remarked that Sir Colin Campbell and his 
Highlanders “ had been laid up in lavender all the winter ;” and dispa- 
raging his military talents as unfitting him for the command of the army, 
included him among those old chiefs who, promoted by “ seniority,” were 
“ mere obstructions to the real strength of the army.” To these state- 
ments Colonel Sterling, Assistant Adjutant-General, Highland Division, 
has thought proper to give a categorical reply ; and the Z'imes has pub- 
lished his letter, prefaced by a retractation of its disparaging remarks. 

The Highland regiments were united in front of Balaklava, on the 26th Oo- 
tober, 1554. Their business ‘‘ was to finish the works on the heights, and con- 
struct trenches in mad and frost and snow, and, when mide, to guard them. 
The guarding consisted in the whole of the soldiers being fully accoutred all 
night and every night ; one-half of them lay every night in the trenches, and 
the other half ia the muddy tents, from the 25th of October till tue 6th of De- 
cember, when the Russians retired across the Tchernaya. During this period, 
and for many weeks afterwards, they were never dry....The vigilance, the 
energy, and judgment displayed all this time by Sir Colia Campbell, will long 
be remembered by those who witnessed the exhibition. That officer daring 
the winter exposed himseif to more cold and hardship than all the other gene- 
rals in the army and all their staff-officers put together; always on parade 
with all his men and officers, in rain and mud, before daylight, he slept ia his 
mn regularly for eight months ; and this is the “lavender” you write 
about. 

Immediately after the retreat of the enemy on the 6th December, the 
Highlanders began to send fatigue-parties to the front. They were so 
employed by Sir Colin without any order from head quarters ; and they 
carried up very large quantities of slege-stores and ammunition, besides 
biscuit, and at the same time carried up daily the whole of their owa ra- 
tions from Balaklava. 

With regard to Sir Colin’s capabilities for command, Colonel Sterling 
refers to the despatches of Sir Coarles Napier, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Dalhousie. Sir Colin’s leading of the Sixty-first Regiment at 
Chillianwallah “decided the action and saved the British army.” He 
commanded with coustant success against the enemy in India, and has 
had 54,000 men under hiscommand. Sir Colin never gota single step 
by brevet or seniority. 

“ The last point is the accusation implied of being a mere obstruction to the 
real strength of the army. This is very curious. do not believe there are 
many men in the British Army who could outrun him, even now, and not one 
who could outride him or endure more fatigue.” 


Tue Monster Mortar.—We have every reason to believe that the difi- 
culties experienced in constructing a mouster gua or mortar are likely 
to be overcome through the genius and skill of our scientific countryman, 
Mr. Robert Mallet. The attempt to weld together longitudinal bars, so 
as to form a cylinder, failed in the hands of one of the ablest English en- 
gineers, from the circumstance that the long-continued high temperature 
maintained during the process of welding produced a tendency to crys- 
tallisation, and, therefore, was destructive of that fibrous stracture essea- 
tial to the strength of iron for artillery purposes. In Mr. Mallet’s mor- 
tar the cylinder is formed by a series of flat rings, fitting in one another 
by flanges, and clamped together by strong external bolts. The force ex- 
erted by the explosive gas is chiefly lateral, and not longitudinal ; that 
is, it has a tendency to burst the cylinder in a direction at right angles to 
its axis, and only a small force comparatively to separate these riogs in 
@ direction parallel to the axis. We understand that one of these mor- 
tars has been completed at Millwall, and the shell already cast. The di- 
mensions are startling. Iostead of the 13-inch shell (the largest hitherto) 
weighing abont 200ib., and carrying 30 pounds of powder inside, we are 
to have a shell of 36 inches diameter, weighing about 2,400ib., and 
charged with half a ton of gunpowder. The range will be about balf as 
far again as that of the 13-inch mortar. Hence a dozen such shells would 
have left Sebastopol in ruins.— Dublin Daily Express. 


Tue Minitta Battor.—We understand that it is the intention of the 
Government to resort at last to the ballot, and that it is to be carried 
into effect, without reference to rank, from the age of 18 to 40. The 
term of service is to be for five years, and it is considered that the man- 
ner of raising conscripts for the French army will be adopted. The fiae 
of £5 for not serving will be paid to the Government, who will provide 
substitutes for those who decline to enter the force.—London paper. 


Major-General Sir A. J. Cloete, C.B., lately in command of the South 
Wales district, has been appointed Commander of the Forces in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands.—Major Forbes, 77th Regt., is about to retire 
from the service by the sale of his commission —Capt. Carpenter, late 
41st Regt., who was severely wounded at the batrle of the Alma, has, 
by the decision of the Court of Chancery, come into possession of £60,000. 
—The rumour that his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge “ is likely, 
very shortly, to succeed Viscount Hardinge as General Commanding-in- 
Chief,” is contradicted by the Morning Post.—Lieut. Thompson, 68th 
Regt. Bengal N. I., has been transferred to H. M. army, with the rank of 
captain, for distinguished conduct before the Russians at K ars.— Me. Bel- 
cher, of the 28th Foot, who was wounded in the most desperate man- 
ner in the Crimea, has lately received through the hands of Mr. Black- 
well, surgical instrument maker, a pair of crutches, the gift of the Queen. 
—General Sir de Lacy Evans has addressed a spirited letter to the Times, 
defending Col. Herbert’s appointment as Quartermaster-General in the 
Crimea, the propriety of which had been called in question by anony- 
mous writers. ~- 


War Orrice, Nov. 30.—2d Regt Drag Gds; Brvt-Maj Briscoe to be Maj b-p, 
v Brvt Lt-Col Le Poer Trench, who ret; Lt Hutchinson to be Capt b-p, v Bris- 
coe. Gren Gds; Ens and Lt Ferguson to be Lt and Capt bp, ¥ Hon R Best, 
who ret. Coldstream Gds; Lt and Capt Reeve to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, ¥ 
Burton, who ret. 2lst Ft; Maj Hon W Knox to be Maj v H»bbs, who exc. 234 
Ft; Lt Millett to be Capt w-p, v Bruce, pro. 28th Ft; Lt Bell to be Capt w-p, 
v Dennie, who ret upon f-p. 36th Ft; Lt Brockman to be Capt w p, v Rotton, 
dec. 49th; Lt FitzGerald to be Capt w-p, v Hopkins, whose prom w-p has 
been cancelled. 50th Ft; Capt Drought, from 92d Ft, to be Capt, v Macfarlane, 
who exc. 61st Ft; Lt Richardson to be Oat w-p, V Powys, dec. 67th Ft; 
Capt Sackling, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, V ilsworth, who exc; Lt Thomp- 
son to be Capt b-p, v Suckling, who ret. 85th Ft; Lt Glyn to be Capt b-p, v 
Knox, prom. 87th Ft; Lt the Hon D’Arcy Osborne, to be Capt b-p, v Robert- 
son, pro. 90th Ft; Maj Smith, Unatt, to be Major, paying the diff, v Duncan 
Campbell, who exc, rec the diff; Lt Daubeny to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Maj Smith. 
92d Ft; Capt Macfarlane, 50th Ft, to be Capt, vJDrought, who ex. 95th Ft; Lt 
Hill to be Capt b-p, v Taylor. who ret. 97th Ft; Major Moore to be Lt-Col w-p; 
Capt Barton to be Maj w-p, v Moore (not to carry back pay); Lt Whitehead to 
be Capt w-p, v Burton. Ist Wl Regt; Capt Knox, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v 
Hamilton who ex: Lt Macauley to be Capt b-p, v Kaox, who ret. Ri Artillery; 
Lt Taylor, on the Snper List, to be Sec Capt; Lt Oldfield to be Sec Capt, ¥ 
Miller, dec. —T ee i : 
_—Capt Dennie, ret f-p, 28t , to ajor; Capt Suckling, 67t 

Ft to be Biaj oud Lt-Col; Capt Knox, lst W I Regt, to be Maj and Lt-Col; Bvt- 
Maj Lake, of Madras Engineers, to have the rank of Lt-Col in the Army in the 
East Indies. for his services in the defence of Kars; Gen Sir J Simpson, GCB. 
the Senior Snper Gen, to be placed on the fixed Establishment of Generals, con- 
sequent on the death of the following Officers :—Generals Sir G@ Napier, H 
D’Oyly, and Sir J Brown. 


1855. 
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New Dooks. 

Wacer or Barris. By Henry “. Herbert. New York. Mason 
Bros.—A tale, as the title-page imports, “ of Saxon Slavery in Sherwood 
Forest ;” and a capital tale it is. Few writers combine ia greater degree 
than Mr. Herbert the essentials required of one who would carry us back 
into olden days. His thorough knowledge of all that appertains to the 
customs of what are called the chivalric ages—bis keen gusto for the 
manly sports and athletic exercises then in vogue—his evident preference 
of action to sentiment—his mastery of his own tongue—and his skill in 
weaving the web of a romance—these, we say, are qualifications that he 
owns in unusual degree ; and he has worked them in this instance with 
unqualified success. The Saxon serf and the Norman noble are brought 
into juxta-position, and the remarkable state of the laws under Henry IL, 
affecting their mutual relations, are illustrated in a manner at once cu- 
rious and instructive. We may mention also, that although white Sla- 
very and its effects are the ground-work—so to speak—of the story, its 
handling does not indicate the least allusion to the “peculiar institutions’’ 
of this country. Mr. Herbert, in fact, distinctly disclaims any such view. 
—We commend this “‘ Wager of Battle” to all who can enjoy dramatic 
incidents and fine local colouring. 


A Cutiy’s Histony or tHe Unstren States. By John Bonner. 
New York. Harpers.—Two small duodecimo volumes of three hun- 
dred pages each, forming an excellent cempilation, well arranged, and 
admirably written. No slight amount of reading must have been digested 
by the author, in preparing bis material, for it must be remembered that 
in treating of the earlier period of American settlement, an infinity of mi- 
nor detail is requisite towards making-up an outline of the whole, seeing 
that each seperate Colony must farnish its own contribution to the gene- 
ral story. So it is—we need scarcely say—even now with the indivi- 
dual States. Mr. Bonner has overcome this difficulty with great tact. 

We have said that the etyle is extremely good : it is concise and intel- 
ligible. In short, but for occasional and usnecessary drawbacks, this his- 
tory might be as acceptable for British and Canadian youth, as it will be un- 
doubtedly for the rising generation of Americans. There is at times a 
lowering of the dignified tone that for the most part prevails ; as where, 
almost invariably, the British government is contumeliously epoken-of as 
the “ great lords;’’ where Admiral Cockburn is called “ pirate Cock- 
»arn,’”’ half-a-dozen times in the course of a few pages; and above all, 
where the Canadian rebellion of 1837-38 is most unworthily elevated into 
a comparison with the grand struggle of this country for independence. 
On the other hand, we must do Mr. Bonner the justice to say—and it is 
highly creditable to bim—that he has not sought a cheap and tempting 
popularity, by heaping up indiscriminate flatteries upon those of whose 
exploits he writes.—The getting-up of this little work is particularly neat, 
and we cordially wish it success. 


Tue TraveLs, VOYAGES, AND ADVENTURES oF GILBERT GO-AHEAD IN 
Foreign Parts, Edited by Peter Parley. New York. J. C. Derby. 
—A most lively and amusing book of imaginary rambles in the Far East, 
of which a young speculator in clocks, from the land of steady habits, is 
the hero. He tells the tale in the first person, and in a droll, dashing, hu- 
morous vein. Peter Parlay, we all know, is an immense favourite with 
young folks, and as he guards them—in a brief but large-typed Preface 
—agaiust a too implicit credence in all the marvels and comicalities 
related, we may confess to having had a merry laugh with him, and 
may cheerfully give him a passport to the fireside of our youthful friends. 


Tue Letrers or Mapame vs Seviens. Edited by S.J. Hale. New 
York, Mason Brothers—A comely volume, ang @ good one for the use of 
those who cannot enjoy the best letter-writer of her age and country, ex- 
cept through the medium of translations. The selection is well made, 
and it may be added that—even of Madame de Sevigné —four hundred and 
thirty pages suffice. The rendering from the French into English preserves 
much of the grace of the original, and the compiler adds what ir reeded 
in the way of introduction, together with many explanatory foot-notes. 

Exim Tree Tates. By F. Irene Burge Smith. Ibid.—* There is a 
wisdom in calling a thing fitly. Names should note particulars.” So 
says the authoress of this volume, quoting tbe illustrious Tupper ; but for 
the life of us we catinot see how it sustains her, in the name she bestows 
upon her bavtling. Elm Tree Tales, one would naturally think, should 
have an odour of the country about them: in this case however they are 
jast the reverse, for they deal with the vice and misery of the city. Here 
are their names—“ Jennie Grigg: the Street-Sweeper ”’—* Nannie Bates : 
the Huckster’s Daughter ’—and “ Archibald Mackie: the little Cripple.” 
The reader can imagine what they are. Of course, Jennie and Nannie and 
Archie are interesting, even in their ignorance and poverty ; of course, 
they are adopted and brought up more or less handsomely. For further 
particulars, see the book itself, or any late “ people’s novel.” 


Lity Huson. By Alice Gray. New York. Long & Bro.—Not 
having read “ Lily Huson”’ very attentively, we may not have fully 
caught its design; but some things in it gave us the impression, as we 
skimmed over it, that its authoress bad been taking her own life, instead 
of that of ber heroine. It reads like an autobiography, the veritable 
autobiography of a common-place woman, marred by a dash of senti- 
ment. 

Lily Huson, or Alice Gray, or whoever pulls the strings of ‘the pup- 
pet, seems to have been unfortunate in marriage; to have been divorced, 
and finally to have been jilted by a gentleman named Jilton. She in- 
vented a plan to turn an honest penny, and at the same time dispose 
of herself in matrimony—both desirable birds to kill with one stone. 
That one stone was a Lottery! what say you, ladies, isn’t that a novel 
idea? 

The publication of such books as this leads us to the conclusion that 
some of the American publishers are fast becoming insane, or that the 
reading public is already so. More wretched trash than we are inundated 
with, it is impossible to conceive. Were the publishers to offer premiums 
for such, they could not obtain greater farragoes of nonsense and stupid- 
ity than are now written in the shape of woman’s books, each “ the work 
of the age.’ Their absurdity is almost sublime. 

Amy Ler, By the author of “ Our Parish.” Boston. Brown & 
Co.—An indifferent, but unexceptionable tale, the purpose of which is 
obscure. The heroine is a school teacher, (but that of course,) whom 
somebody in a higher walk of life offers to marry. She refuses him ; and 
so the matter, and the book ends. 


Tue Rep Eacis, By 4. B. Meek. New York. Appletons.—An 
Indian poem, some two thousand lines in length, the last out-pouring of 
the American Muse. We have looked into dozens of similar things in 
our day, without finding anything to praise.—The measure in which it is 
written—the octo syllabic—would be sufficient to ruin it; for if any 
earthly measure entails a “ fatal facility” on your poetaster, it is that. 
Mr. Longfellow is, we believe, the first American poet who has bad sense 
enough to discard it, in elaborate treatment of Indian themes, He was 
wise in so doing. We shall not be so unkind to the author before us, as 
to quote from ‘‘ The Red Eagle.” In the words of the Western Orator 
** Long may he soar around the summits of Freedom, the tyrant’s dread 
and foe!” 

Tue Foracers. By W. G. Simms. New York. Redfield.—Mr 

-Simm’s last—a spirited story of the Revolution, full of stirring adven- 





tures, forest raids, blockades, and all manner of “ free fights” among the 
Whigs and Tories of the South. It has one great fault ; and that we call 
it such is a high compliment. It breaks off at the most intense period © 

the plot. We are, however, promised a sequel; and so, probably, we 
shall know how it all ends. The sequel will be “ Eutaw.” With a cer- 
tain amount of reservation—arising naturaliy from our British birth and 
predilections—we heartily commend these “ Foragers.” 


Borper Beacwes. Jbid.—A reprint of one of Mr, Simm’s earliest and 
best romances, the scene of whieh is laid in Mississippi. The truth of the 
history upon which it is founded, be tells us, is beyond question ; and all 
the leading characters are drawn from life. If the descendants of some of 
these are alive and unconverted now, Mr. Simms, we beg to be excused 
from travelling in Mississippi. A greater set of scoundrels, than you 
have depicted, never went long unhung. 

Tue Wivow Beporr Parers. .Vew York. Derby.—A capital bro- 
chure, showing up the peculiarities of our New England neighbours, es- 
pecially those of the Widow Bedott. Most books of this sort overdo the 
geuuine Yankee vernacular, and abound in bogus words and phrases, the 
coinage of their respective authors. Even Sam Slick, keen and charac- 
teristic as he certainly is, is not entirely free from this fault. But the 
Widow Bedott is perfect in her parts of speech, a model woman of the 
class (we hope it is a small one,) to which she belongs. She is ignorant 
and prejudiced, mean, malicious, and quarrelsome, a slanderer and liar, 
and above all an unwearied fisher of men. The end of her being is to en- 
trap some fool into marrying her. Her schemes and mancavres are baf- 
fled for a long time, they are so profoundly transparent; but ebe finally 
catches a burning and a shining light—Elder Sniffles, a Baptist Minister. 

If the materiel of “the Widew Bedott Papers’’ had been worked up 
into a consistent story, with a proper surrounding of characters, scenery, 
and incidents, they might some day have filled a curious niche in the his- 
tory of American literature. As it is, they will be widely read, largely 
laughed over, and then forgotten. No permanent business can be done 
on so small a capital as one character, even though that one be the Wi- 
dow Bedott. 





PRINCE ALBERT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Last week, we mentioned that the foundation-stone of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute had been laid by Prince Albert, with great cere- 
mony, on Thursday the 22nd ult. We proceed to notice the fact at 
greater length, commencing with a brief sketch of the plans of the insti- 
tution itself. We borrow from an Address presented to the Priace, by 
the Council. 


“In the design of the Birmingham and Midland Institute the general 
features of a Literary and Scientific Institution are combined with those 
of a school of industrial science. 

‘In the former department provision will be made for Libraries, Read- 
ing Rooms, Museums of Geology, Mineralogy, and Natural History, for 
collections of Fine Art Manufactures, Machinery, and Mining Records, 
and for Lectures and Discussions on literary and scientific subjects. 

* The Industrial Department, which has received the approval and as- 
sistance of the Board of Trade Department of Science and Art, has been 
already opened with considerable success ; it provides systenfatic Lec- 
tures and class instruction in Mathematics, Mechanics, Chemistry, and 
other branches of science which are specially applicable to the manufac- 
turing and mining operations of the district. 

“Tt also intended to provide in the same building improved accomo- 
dation for the Government School of Ornamental Art, which has loug 
been establisbed in Birmingham with the happiest success. 

“ Such are the general features of an institution destined, we hope, to 
advance not only the material, but also the moral welfare of this great 
community, by uniting men of all ranks and of divers opinions, in the 
promotion of studies which add dignity to daily labour, enlarge the ta- 
culties, refine the tastes, and fill the heart with nobler conceptions of man’s 
destiny and of God’s all-wise, all-bounteous love. 

“ On this commanding site, liberally given for the purpose by the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation of the Borough, a building is to be erected in which 
Literature, Science, and Art may be worthily enshrined under one roof.’ 

Ceremonies, similar to the one which was the object of the Prince’s 
visit, have been eo often described, that we pass on to the subsequent 
scene at the Town Hall. One of the many reports is as follows :— 


The luncheon, which was prepared for the Prince, took place about 
half-past two o’clock. It was laid out in the Town-hall, and the tables 
were enriched wiih a magnificent display of ornamental plate, furnished 
for the occasion by the platers of the town. The musical arrangements 
were very complete, and the choir consisted of 230 voices. Mr. Sutton 
lead, and Mr. Stimpson presided at the organ. 

His Royal Highness, for whom a magnificent chair was provided, was 
seated on the right hand of Lord Calthorpe, president ; and among the 
other distinguished individuals at the head table were, Lord Ashburton, 
Lord yay mary © Lord Lyttieton, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Stan- 
hope, the Lord Bishop of Manchester, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Harry 
Smith, Sir R. Peel, &,, &o. 

After the luncheon, the president gave the toast of the “ Queen.” It 
was honoured with all loyalty. 

The President then proposed “ His Royal Highness Prince Albert and 
the rest of the Royal Family.” The toast was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Prince Albert rose to respond, and his rising was the signal 
for a fresh burst of cheering, which was kept up for some cdnsiderable 
time. He said:—‘\I1am much obliged te you, my lord, for proposing 
my health in such kind terms, and I cannot but be much gratified by the 
cordial reception which you, gentlemen, have been pleased to give to 
this toast. [Cheers.] It has been a great pleasure to me to have been 
able to participate, in however trifling a degree, in a work which I do 
not look upon as a simple act of worldly wisdom on the part of this great 
town and locality, but as one of the first public acknowledgments of a 
principle, which is daily forcing its way amongst us, and is destined to 
play a great and important part in the future development of this nation, 
and of the world in general—I mean, the introduction of Science and Art 
as the conscious regulators of productive industry. [Applause.] The 
eourage and spirit of enterprise with which an immense amount ot capi- 
tal is embarked in industrial pursuits, and the skill and indefatigable 
perseverance with which these are carried on in this country, cannot but 
excite universal admiration ; but in all our operations, whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing, it is not we who operate, but the laws of nature, 
which we have, set in-operation. It is, then, of the highest importance 
that we should know these laws, in order to know what we are about, and 
the reason why certain things are, which occur daily under our hands, 
and what course we are to pursue with regard to them. [Hear, hear.] 
Without such knowledge, we are condemned to one of three states : eitber, 
we merely go on to do things just as our fathers did, and for no better 
reason than because they did them so—or, trusting to some personal au- 
thority, we adopt at random the recommendation of some specific, in a 
speculative hope that it may answer—or, lastly, and this is tue most fa- 
vourable case, we ourselves improve upon certaia processes ; but this 
can only be the result of an experience, hardly earned, and dearly bought, 
and which, after all, can only embrace a comparatively short space of 
titae, and a small number of experiments. [Appiause.} From none of 
these causes can we hope for much progress; for the mind, however in- 
genious, has no materials to work witb, and remains inactive in presence 
of phenomena, the causes of which are hidden fromit. But these laws 
of nature—these divine laws—are capable of being discovered and un- 
derstood, and of being taught, and made ourown! This is the task of 
science ; and whilst science discovers and teaches these laws, art teaches 
their application. {Applause.} No pursuit is, therefore, too insignif- 
cant not to be capable of becoming the subject both of a science and an 
art. The fine arts (as far as they relate to painting and sculpture), which 
are sometimes contounded with art ia general, rest on the application of 
the laws of form and colour, and what may be called the science of the 
beautiful. They do not rest on any arbitrary theory on the modes of 
producing pleasurable emotions, but follow fixed laws, more difficult 
perhaps to seize than those regulating the material world, because be- 
longing partly to the sphere of the ideal and our spiritual essence, yet 
pertectly appreciable aud teachable, both abstractedly and historivaily, 
trom the works of different ages and nations. No human pursaits make 
any material progress until science be brought to bear upon them. We 
bave seed, accordingly, many of them slumber for ceaturies; but from 
the moment that ecience bas touched them with her magic wand, they 


a 


have eprung forward, and taken strides which amaze, and almost awe the 
beholder. Look at the transformation which bas gone on around us since 
the laws of gravitation, electricity, magnetism, and the expansive power 
of beat bave become known to us! It bas altered our whole state of ex. 
istence—one might say, the whole face of the globe! We owe this to 
science, and science alone ; and she bas other treasures in store for as, if 
we will but eall her to our assistance. [ Applause. ] 

“It is sometimes objected by the ignorant that science is uncertain and 
unchangeable ; and they point to the many exploded theories which have 
been superseded by others as a proof that the present kuowledge may be 
also unsound, and after all not worth having. But they are not aware 
that while they think to cast blame upon science, they bestow, in fact, 
the highest praise upon her. For that is precisely the difference b2tween 
science and prejudice ; that the latter keeps stubbornly to its position, 
whether disproved or not, whilst the former is an unarrestable movement 
towards the fountain of trath—caring little for cherished authorities or 
sentiments, but continually progressing—feeling no false shame at her 
shortcomings, but, on the contrary, the highest pleasure when freed from 
an error, at having advanced another step towards the attainment of Di- 
vine truth. [Applause.} We also hear, not unfrequently, science and 
practice, scientific knowledge and common sense, contrasted as antago- 
nistic. A strange error! For science is eminently practical, and must 
be so, as she sees and knows what she is doing ; whilst mere common 
practice is condemned to work in the dark, applying natural ingenuity to 
unknown powers, to obtain a known result. Far be it from me to under- 
value the creative power of genius, or to treat shrewd common sense as 
worthless without knowledge. But nobody will tell me that the same 
genius would not take an incomparably higher flight if supplied with all 
the means which knowledge can impart ; or that common sense does not 
become, in fact, only truly powerfu! when in possession of the materials 
upon which judgment is to be exercised. The study of the laws by which 
the Almighty governs the universe is therefore our bounden duty. Of 
these laws our great academies and seats of education have, rather arbi- 
trarily, selected ooly two spheres or groups, (as I may call them), as es- 
sential parts of our national educating: the laws which regulate quanti- 
ties and proportions, which form the subject of mathematics, and the laws 
regulating the expression of our thoughts through the medium of lan- 
guage, that is to say grammar, which finds its purest expression in the 
classical languages. These laws are most important branches of know- 
ledge ; their study trains and elevates the mind. But they are not the 
only ones ; there are others which we cannot disregard—which we cannot 
do without. There are, for instance, the laws governing the human 
mind and its relation to the Divine Spirit, (the subject of logic and meta- 
physics). There are those which govern our bodily nature and its con- 
nection with the sou! (the exbject of physiology psychology). More 
which govern human society and the relations between man and man, 
(the eubjects of politics, ju dence, and political economy,) and many 
others. Whilst of the laws just mentioned some have been as 
essentials of education in different institutions, and some will, by the 
course of time, more fully assert their right to recognition. 

“The laws regulating matter and form are those which will constitute 
the chief object of your pursuits, and as the principle of sub-division of 
labour is the one most congenial to our age, I would advise you to 
to this speciality, aad to follow with undivided attention, chiefly the 
ences of mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and the Fine Arts in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and urchitecture. (Cheers.] You will thus have con- 
ferred an inestimable boon upon your country, and in a short time have 
the satisfaction of witnessing the beneficial results upon our national 
powers of production. Other parts of the country will, Tdoubt not, emu- 
late your example, and I[ live in hopes that all these institutions will 
some day find a central point of union, and thus complete their national 
organisation. Thanking you once more for having allowed me to assist 
at the foundation of your institution, I wish it growth, vigour and pros- 
perity with all my heart.” 

a Royal Highness resumed his seat amid the most enthusiastic ap- 
ause. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley then proposed “ the Emperor of the French 
and our brave Allies.” The toast was drunk with every enthusiasm, the 
choir singing “ Partant pour la Syrie” (Haglish words), with a fire and 
precision that it deserved as it excited, an unanimous call for an encore, 
which was granted. 

The toast of the “ Army and Navy” was then drunk. Sir Harry 








Smith responded on behalf of the army, and in doing so maintained that 
the English army has not degenerated but still maintains its glory untar- 
nished. Sir Robert Peel responded on behalf of the navy, and while con- 
ceding to our army and navy the greatest meed of praise due to valour, 
observed that it was in the united feeling of England, which never was 
more remarkable than at the present time, that her real security and 
power lay. (Cheers.] 

The Bishop of Manchester responded to the toast of the “ Bishops, 
Clergy, and Ministers of Religion.” Lord Stanley responded to the toast 
of “ Her Majesty's Ministers.’ Lord Ashburton proposed the “ Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute.” Lord Lyttleton responded to the toast of 
“ The President of the Royal Society, and the Scientific Institutions of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Sir R. Murchison, and Lord Stanhope spoke 
to the toast of “ English Literature and the Fine Arts.” The Mayor of 
Birmingham, the Chairman (Lord Calthorpe), and “the Ladies’? were 
then toasted, and the proceedings terminated. 

Prince Albert left the room about four o’clock, shortly after Sir R. 


Peel spoke. He proceeded to the platform and immediately lefi by spe- 
cial train. 





PRIZES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The following are the awards to British artists, as announced :—Large 
Gold Medal; Sir E. Landseer, R.A.—First Class Gold Medals; F. Grant, 
R.A.; Sir J. W. Gordon, R.A.; C.R. Leslie, R.A.;C. Stanfield, R.A.; G. Cat- 
termole; R.Thorburn, R.A.;J.H. Robinson. Second Class Gold Medals; 
E. M. Ward, R.A.; D. Roberts, R.A.; W. E. Frith, R.A.; T. Webster, R.A.; 
J. E. Millais, A.R.A.; F. Tayler; L. Hage; S. Cousins, A.R.A.— Third 
Class Gold Medals: R. Ausdell; W. Hunt (water-colours); G. T. Doo; 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A.; John Thompson; F. Y. Hurlstone; D. Macnee, 
R.S.A.— Honourable Mention: ¥. W. Topham; H. Warren; E. H. 
Wehnert; J. Wilson, Jun.; J. Cross; F. Goodall, A.R.A.; E. H, Cor- 
bould; E. W. Cooke; F. Danby, A.R.A.; A. Elmore, A.R.A.; J. D. Har- 
diog; J. Holland; J. C. Horseley, A.R.A.; R.J. Lane, A.E.R.A.; J. Nash; 
J. N. Paton; J. Phillip; John Pye; L. Stocks, A.R.A.; E. Stone; H. T. 
Wellv.—The following architects have received either medals or honour- 
able mention: Sir C. Barry, R.A. (grand medal); J. C. Cockerell, R.A.; 
Owen Jones; T. L. Donaldson ; P. Hardwick, R.A.; G. Scott, A.R.A.; E. 
Falkenar; T. Hamilton, of Edinburgh; Decimus Burton; G. Fowler; 
Thomas Wyatt; T. Allom; Digby Wyatt; R. Kendall; H. Shaw. 

The list (says the Spectator) strikes us 48 a somewhat singular one. 
We bave no inclination, however, to constitute ourselves asa jury on the 
jurors, for the purpose of bringing them in guilty or not guilty of injus- 
tice, partiality, caprice, or obtuseaess. There may be much passing in 
the jury-box of which the public ia the gallery have no means of judg- 
ing; and any person who may feel himself aggrieved will do sensibly to 
reflect that, provided the verdict ¢s a biassed or unwise one, to have ob- 
tained it in his own favour were small distinction. 

The list would, indeed, be more than singular if nothing beyond what 
itself indicate had transpired. It is only explicable when we hear that 
various artists withdrew themselves from competition ; among whom the 
names of Mulready, Dyce, Eastlake, Maclise, Herbert and Ross, have been 
recorded. In sculpture, Gibson and Baily withdrew; and not a single 
Briton obtains either prize or honourable mention. However, Mulready 
and Eastlake among the painters, and Gibson among the sculptors have 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honour; as well as Cockerell, 
already a prizemao, among the architects. 

We do not ed understand the designations given to the several 
prizes in the journals. According to the Imperial regulations, there were 
to have been a silver medal and a bronze medal ; with which we presume 
that the so-called second and third class gold medals correspond. The 
Emperor also re-erved it to himself to recompense specially, on recom- 
mendation, any one who might have rendered extraordinary services, or 
incurred great sacrifices in the cause of art ; and we are not certain 
whether this recompense remains over and above all those he mentioned, 
or whether possibly the “ great gold medal” is it. 

The following gentlemen are promoted or nomioated in the Imperial 
Legion of Honour for services rendered to science, agriculture, and the 
fine and useful arts, as members of the international jury, viz.: Lords 
Hertford and Ashburton, to be Commanders. Sir D. Brewster ; Professor 
T. Graham ; Mr. Bazeley, President of the Maachester Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be officers. Sir W. Hooker; Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Crampton, the engineer; Professor R. Williis, of Cambridge ; Profes- 
sor Wheatstone ; Professor Hoffmann, of the Royal College of Cancers ; 
Mr. W. Cram, of Glasgow; Mr. D. Wyatt; Mr. T. Delarue, paper mauu- 
facturer; Mr. Twining, originator of the Exhibition of Domestic Econo- 
my; Mr. Gibson; and Lord Elcho, to be Knights. Mr. H. Cole aud Ma- 
jor Owen are nominated officers of the Legion of Honour, in considera- 
tion of their services as Commissioners of the United Kingdom. 
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The Americans obtained, as we reported last week, two Grand Medals 
of Honour. These were awarded to Meesrs. McCormick & Goodyear.—In 
the department of fine arte, Healy gets a second class medal for his por- 
traits, Rossiter and May get third class medale.—Some of their other di~ 
tisctione are thus enumerated: First Class Medals.—J. A. Pitts, Buf. | 
falo, N. Y., Straw Cutter and Thrashing Machine ; D. King, Albany, N. | 
Y., Model of a River Steamer ; Contributions from the Secretary of the 
Navy; Colt, Hartford, Ct., Revolvers ; Th, Blanchard, Boston, Machinery 
for Bending Ship Timber, etc. ; E. Richmond, Boston, Machinery for Cut- | 
ting Metals ; Brewer & Co., Boston, Cotton Goods; W. Seabrook, South 
Carolina, Raw Cotton ; W. Ladd & Co., Boston, Piano ; C. Mirmont, New 
York, Violins; Singer & Co., New York, Sewing’ Machines.— Second 
Class Medals.—R. E. Elliott, South Carolina, Raw Cotton and Rice ; G. 
Gemunder, New York, Violins ; Grover, Baker & Co., Boston, Sewing 
Machine ; J. Seymour, New York, Sewing Machine; Fowler & Preterre, 
uae in Paris,) Artificial Tees” ; Ringuet Le Prince, Marcotte & 

.» New York; Ornamental Buffet ; Hiram Tucker, Buston, Mantle- 
Pieces in Artiticial Marble ; Z. Thompson, Vermont, Uncultivated Natu- 
ral Products.— Honourable Mentions: Manchester Paint Worke, New- 
Hampebire ; N. W. Kingsley, New York, Dentist’s Instruments and 
Porcelain Teeth ; Jas. White & McCardy, Philadelphia, Porcelain Teeth, 

. Gold for Teeth ; Tb. Haskell, Franklin, La., Steam Engine ; 

. Thompson, Life Preserver and Life-Buoy ; L. Lacharme, Saa Fran- 
cisco, Cal., California Minerals ; Backus & Peaslee, New York, Machine 
for Secparing Materials for Paper ; Nelson Barlow, New York, Planing 
Machine. 





Foss asovr a Fax; a Royat Present.—While I am on the subject 
of Royal and Imperial compliments and those delightful gracieu setés 
which constitute the charm and distinction of Royal and Imperial so- 
ciety, I may as well mention that a certain set of low and vulgar people 
who are not worthy to be admitted to the secrets of the exceptional ex- 
istence of courts, are perfectly indignant at the disclosure which bas been 
made concerning the Emperor’s disposal of one of the great treasures of 
the Crown as present to the Princess Royal of Eogland. It seems that 
Legitimacy and Democracy have their spies as well as the police—and 
that, moreover, the services of the spies in both these forbidden causes 
being, unlike the others entirely gratuitous, the result of their investiga- 
tions is much more to be relied on—and when they hand us a list of the 
presents distributed to the various members of the English Court, we 
neither pause to question the means by which it was obtained nor the 
truth of its contents. The first object on the list, then, is the offering to 
the Princess Royal of the fan once belonging to Marie Autoinette, and 
which even the revolution had hoarded as @ treasure beyond all price, 
and one of which the nation—nay, the universe, might be proud to call 
iteelf the owner. This treaeure, which had remained inviolate and in- 
tact, when every bauble of which royalty is composed— gold, silver, 
jewels, and rich stuffe—were cast to the four winds of heaven, coasisted 

the famous fan painted by Rubens, and given by Maria Theresa as the 
culminating contrihution to the cerbeti/ie of Marie Antoinette on her 
marriage with the Dauphin. The Prince de Ligne mentions this fan with 
the greatest rapture, and wonders how the Empress of Austria could bear 
to see such an invaluable work of art disappear from the country ; many 
other authors and writers upon art have given a description of this fan ; 
last of all, Alexandre Damas, in his Memoirs of a Physician, and all 

that it was worthy of a place in the choicest museum in the world. 
It bas just been discovered that this glorious relic of Rubens and Mary 
de Medicis has left the country as a gift from the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon to the daughter of Queen Victoria. This is really touching the 
French on their most sensitive point, and has created much murmuring. 
The gift to the Prince of Wales, although quite Monte Christo like in its 
rich extravagance, is accepted without much displeasure, not being im- 
mortal either as historical souvenir or work of art. It is a small watch, 
made by Leroy, of which the case is composed of a single ruby split in 
half. Every article taken to England on the occasion of the Imperial 
visit, with its value, is set down upon this list. The Marchioness of Ely 
and Miss Seymour figure, according to this account, as the innocent de- 
spoilers of the chétons which Louis Philippe would pass whole hours in 
weighing, estimating, and examining. These also are of immense value; 
but nothing pains our men of taste and letiers so much asthe loss of the 
fan. “ Louis Napoleon is the most clever man of the age,” said Jules 
Janin, the other day; “not being able to make friends amongst the 
sovereigns of Earope, he has sought them as accomplices. He bas robbed 
the Crown of France, and made the Queen of England the receiver.— 
Paris letter, Nov 15. 

Hontine Exrraorpiwwary.—One day last week the place of meet for 
the Dumfriesshire hounds was an ancient border tower, at the base of 
which stands a long, low, rambling countryhouse ; around are ex- 
tensive woods, and especially one, rich in stately trees and open 
glades, spreads out in natural beauty to the shores of the Solway. 
After the field bad assembled the hounds were taken to these spacious 
coverts, the favourite haunt of foxes, and the tangled woods were tho- 
rougbly beat in all directions. For hours the work went on—one fox 
after avother was started, but they could never be induced to take to the 
open. At last one brush-bearing animal, who had, probably, been bad- 
gered all day, fairly broke cover; the doga were quickly on his trail, and 
the hunteman followed hard after the dogs. On they dashed until they 
reached the original place of meet, and here the dogs were evidently at 
fanlt ; but how the object of the chase had disappeared no one could tell. 
A gentleman who happened to be spending the day at the C—— had 
mounted to the top of the tower to watch the progress of the hunt, and 
was eagerly interrogated by the excited huntsmen when they had gallop- 
ed up to its foot. Like Sister Annin Blue Beard, he had seen some- 
thing coming, and on bis assuring them that Reynard had been distinctly 
visible a few minutes before close to the castle a renewed and vigorous 
searched was made. While all the bustle and work was going on, 
horses prancing and plunging, horns blowing, dogs bowliog and bark- 
ing, hunters swearing and whip-cracking, very unlike the usual quiet 
of the countryhouse, our friend descended from the top of the cas- 
tle, and, entering the dining-room, told what he had seen of the hunt to 
a lady who was sitting placidly with her knitting needless by the fire- 
side. “I wonder,” he concluded, “ what can have become of the fox?’ 
“Don’t trouble yourself,’ was the reply, “the fox is safe enough, 
but I won’t tell you where he is as long as the hunters are here.” Even 
the perseverance of huntsmen must have an end, and after all that 
seemed possible in the circumstances bad been done the dogs were called 
away and the red-coated cavalcade trotted off, wearied out for the day, 
or to go in search of “fresh fields and pastures new.’’ When the coast 
was quite clear and not a stray hound visible, the lady quietly rose from 
her chair, took a key from her pocket, and opening the dining-room 
press disclosed Reynard lying ssugly on the lower shelf. The poor ani- 
mal had come up to the front of the house, hard pressed by tke hounds ; 
in desperation he made one jump right through the window and landed 
on the floor. His appeal for protection was promptly responded to ; the 
press was no sooner opened than, with the sagacity of his race the weari- 
ed and panting fox entered it. The leading hound came up, endeavour- 
ed to gain admittauce in the same unceremonious way, but was fright- 
ened back ; and the secret was so well kept that safe and sound during 
all the huliabaloo lay the “ poor bit beastie ;”? and when it was all over 
he “ got something to eat,” and was then in peace allowed to regain his 
wood and wilderness.—_Dum/fries Courier. 





Locomotivs Enaing.—A new locomotive engine has just been built by 
a few private parties, which contains improvements materially affecting 
the safety, economy, and efficiency of enginea ; and ‘here is no doubt the 

inciple adopted will be of general application. The centre of gravity 

s much lower than can be made by any other plan, whilst any optional 
diameter of wheels may be applied. The greatest possible tractive adhe- 
sion on the rails is obtained by having the four extreme wheels, which 
bear the weight, connected with the power. This arrangement prevents 
buoyancy, or tendency to * mount the rail,” and also preserves the engine 
in the best condition for all kinds of work. The tendency to oscillate, or 
to caueg a rocky motion, is neutralised by the method of applying the 
power, which is so direct as to prevent any angular straining, so detri- 
mental to the durability of engines ; and though the total weight on the | 
rails, as compared with the ordinary locomotive of like power, is only | 
about two-thirds, yet the effective weight is greater. The boiler is of an 

unusually simple and strong construction, affording large heating surface 
and facilities for draught, whereby economy of fuel is effected. Every | 
wheel is provided with a “ guard of safety break,” in such a manner as to 

prevent the possibility of the engine beiug thrown off the rails, and in the | 
event of the breakage of the axles, the progress of the engine would only | 
be retarded. The safety-valve has a self relieving principle, which ren- , 
ders explosion of the boiler through neglect impossible, and is so enclosed 

as to prevent any accidental or intended injury. The boiler and fire-box 

are greatly strengthened by the “‘antifluctuation,” or transverse partition, ' 
and the longitudinal fluctuation of the water in the boiler, occasioned by | 
starting, stopping, and other causee, and which is a productive of “ pri- 
ming,” as as of danger to the tubes and fire-box, is greatly obviated 





A detached eelf-acting feeding-pump supplies the boiler at all times with 
a safe quantity of water. Owing to the lightness and simplicity of work- 
manebip, the original cost will be less than the ordinary locomotive, and 
the working parts being eary of access for cleaning and repairs, the tear 
and wear will be proportionately light.— Railway Record. 





Destructive Fire in Stiruine Castie.—On Sundey night, at about 
11 o’clock, a fire broke out in one of the rooms of what is called “ the 
Governor's” house—a very ancient building in Stirling Castle, in which 
also is situated the Douglas’s room, the scene of a well known historical 
tragedy. The fire continued to gain ascendancy until 3 o’clock, when a 
portion of the roof fell in, and at 5 o’clock the remainder of the roof also 
fell. Besides the total destruction of the building, not less than £1,000 
of private property bas been lost, belenging to the officers ef the 90th 
Stirlingshire Militia, who occupied the apartments. A large portion, 
also, of the silver plate belonging to the officers’ mess is also said to have 
been destroyed and lost. The apartments—uoow a heap of ruine—are 
among the most ancient in Scotland. A portion of the edifice is said to 
have been erected by the Picts in the 9th century. The fire was not com- 
pletely subdued until 7 o’clock on Monday morning. The building burnt 
down was in the immediate vicinity of the regimental and generai pow- 
der magazines, in which are stored about 900 barrels of gunpowder. The 
cause of the conflagration, which was witnessed at its height for many 
miles around, has not yet been ascertained.—London paper, Nov. 12. 





Eriqvetre ror TukaTricaL Critics.—The great success of the various 
little books for teaching good manners to everybody, and the great qnan- 
tity of good manners which are prevalent in consequence of the etudy of 
those works, have induced Mr. Punch to put together a few hints for 
the use of theatrical critics, in order that the rising generation of wri- 
ters of that class may not be bebind their age. He bas based these hints 
upon very careful examination of the dramatic and musical notices by 
the most distinguished critics of the day, and he can assure the young 
gentlemen who are training for the judicial function (in so far as such a 
trifle as sitting in jadgment may be held to require training) that they 
will be perfectly safe in following accredited models. 

In noticing an opera, or other musical work, never say that the noise 
was unbearable : say that the composer displayed his ability of develop- 
ing to the full all the resources of the orchestra. 

hen an author produces a dull, stupid play, full of prosy talk in- 
stead of action : say that the literary element somewhat predominated 
over the dramatic. 

When an actor rants like a maniac, say that he avails bimeelf of his 
singular physical advantages, with a determination that shows he bas 
— and can adhere to, a definite idea of the traditions of melo- 

rama. . 

When an author writes the baldest of balderdash, without a poetical 
phrase or a pointed repartee, and merely works up to back “situations :” 
say that if somewhat conventional, the structure of the drama shows 
that the writer has much experience, and has studied the eaigences of 
the stage. 

If an actor takes a part for which he is physically unfitted, and of 
whic! he makes an atrocious mull: say that he exerted himself credita- 
bly, but would, perhaps, not have been less welcom. to the audience, in 
a character more akin to his ordinary personations. 

When a new production or revival is all gilt gingeriread and upbol- 
stery : say that the splendour of the spectacle left you lit. « time for the 
ungracious consideration that, had the drama been strong ©, the whole 
affair would bave been faultless. 

When, on the other hand, it is got up ina skimping, beggurly tanner, 
with no attention either-to effect or to accuracy: say that ‘he manager 
relied, and not in vain, upon the intrinsic merits, or long esiablished 
pouneeny of the drama itself, and appealed to the iatellect rather than 
to the eye. 

When a theatre is chock full of “double orders,’”’ whose hearers are 
sent to clap and stamp from the rise of the curtain to its fall: eay that 
the favourable verdict of a firat night is sometimes qualified, subsequent- 
ly ; but that there could be no doubt of the enthusiasm manifested 
throughout the whole performance. 

If, again, the theatre is balf empty, and the piece falls flat : say that no 
factitious excitement had been sought to be created, and that the silent 
attention with which the drama was received, must have been eminently 
gratifying to the author, and to actors who desire to be really apprecia- 
ted rather than blindly applauded. 

If an author has stolen a French piece bodily, and merely upset it out 
of good French into bad English : say that his object was to set before the 
0 public a faitbful transcript of what is enchanting the playgoers 
of Paris. 

If, au contraire, (as he would write) he “ adapte” it, that is to say, he 
changes M. Dupont into Mr. Smith, Coquelicot into Sam Snoggs, and the 
Bal Mabille into Ccemorne : say that the felicitous mode in which he has 
transplanted scene and characters almost entitles him to the honours of 
originality. 

And, in a word, contrive, by avoiding all straightforward expression of 
opinion, to escape the one great crime, the “ giving offence.’ So shall 
actors, authors, composers, and managers * nod to you and do you court- 
orf so shall you be declared “an exceedingly fair aad liberal 
critic. 


Cauirornia Fruit Trees. —The prolific character of fruit-trees in Cali- 
fornia is thus certified by a good authority, the California Farmer :— 
“ We hear it often remarked that the fruit-trees of this State are remarka- 
ble for tendencies to an over-abundant crop, and that it holds good in 
every description of fruit We know this to be so, not only in one season 
or in one locality, but, in all California and Oregon, there is a universal 
disposition in fruit-trees to overbear ; and, unless care is taken by the 
growers to relieve the tree of a part of the fruit, the tree will be seriously 
injured. By a little observation, any one can see, as the fruit is matur- 
ing, a portion of it will grow more rapidly and of fairer form, leaving 
others of inferior size and form. Remove all the latter from the tree at 
once, aitd thas increase still larger the best fruit. This rule should ap- 
ply to all fruits; to grapes, more particularly of the finest varieties ; not 
ouly remove inferior bunches from the vines, but small berries from the 
bunch. In speaking of the prolific nature of fruit-trees in California, in 
our examinations of the fruit-gardens in various sections this year, we 
bave seen as follows, and very recently :—Bartlett pears, nearly ripe, and 
the trees blossoming again—not one, two, or three trees only, but nearly 
all ia the orchard ; this at Briggs’s orchard on the Yuba, near Mary- 
ville. In the vineyards in Napa Valley, clusters of grapes nearly ripe, 
and the vines in full blossom again ; this on nearly every vine. At a 
large peach orchard, Suscol Valley, the trees loaded with luscious ripe 
fruit, and a second crop of fruit coming on ; and this, too. on numerous 
trees. Pear-trees, also, at Rancha, have a second crop. We can cite in- 
numerable instances of peach-trees where every peach on the tree was 
double ; and several cases where the Peaches were triplets. Apples and 
Pears are found double, and Melons, in bandsomely-formed pairs, twin- 
grown. The strawberry bas already proved a perpetual fruit. The Fig 
gives us two crops, and, ere long, will yield three ; and we hesitate not 
to say that, by-and-by, at every State fair, there will be exhibited many 
kinds of fruit of a second crop, and several. also, of a perpetual species, 
never before known of that habit. We shall also have on exhibition the 
second crops of our cereal grains: for, however much we now have to 
boast of in this land of plenty, ‘ the half has not yet been told,’” 








CaEVALIER BUNSEN AND THE AusTRiAN Concornpat.—Cbevalier Bun- 
sen’s last new work, Die Zeichender Zeit, excites more and more inter- 
est here. The first edition, which was a tolerably large one, is already 
exhausted, and a second is in preparation. The tendency of the work is 
highly calculated to rouse the attention of all thinking Germans, as it 
strikes at the root of the great Power that is already fostering the seeds 
of civil war in Germany, which may spring up and bear baneful fruits 
long before the war with Russia is at an end. It is not the spread of 
Papacy alone, the overgrown assumptions of power and influence by an 
ambitious priesthood at the expense of the constituted civil powers, threat- 
ening the internal peace of States, that is to be feared and averted ; bat 
aleo the handle that Papacy in its weakness offers to certain strong Powers 
for political purposes. Of this we have seen the first scene played with 
good effect ia the Grand Duchy of Baden, with the Wiseman interlude 
in Westminster, and the first act of which only closed yesterday with the 
the publication of the concordat in Vienna. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
has not laid down at the feet of the Pope so large a share of the authority 
over the church, which the Emperor Joseph had vindicated for the Aus- 
trian Crown, without calculating on the act bringing him in more than an 
equivalent ic an extended influence over Catholic Germany. This calcu- 
lation is certainly infiaitely better founded than avy that could be based 





Germany, opposed to her in the matter; bat, by raising the confessional 
banner, she will enlist a large portion of the population of every State, 
more or lees, on ber side.— Letter from Berlin, Nov. 14. 


Tus Rosstan Vax Tromp,—anpv Sometuiwe Morr.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg, in the “ Pays,” gives the following account of the desperate 
intentions of the Russian Grand Duke Constantine: “ A short time since, 
at a couacil of war, this beroic individual proposed to arm and equip the 
whole fleet of Cronstadt, Revel, aud Sweaborg, to embark 20-000 men of 
picked troops, to make sail at a propitious hour, to furce a passage 
through the allied squadrons, or await their departure, and the moment 
they left the Baltic to effect a Janding in Scotland or England. Rather 
than perish with his men in tbe basin of Cronstadt, was it not better to 
attempt to strike terror at London, which he hoped to enter with his 
20,000 men without meeting with any serious opposition on the way? 
For a moment he gained over the Emperor, and even the advisers of the 
Crown to his views. If it did perish, at all events the Russian fleet 
would have wiped out the reproach of cowardice which was pointed at it 
from all sides, even iu Germany. The Empress most energetically op- 
pored the enterprise, which might compromise the safety of St. Peters- 
burgh itself. The Russian armies had enough to occupy them without 
depriving themseives of 20,000 soldiers and as many sailors, which might 
one day be wanted to defend the Baltic coast. The Emperor hearkened 
to the advice of his wife, and disapproved his brother’s plan. It is, how- 
ever, said that be has again resumed it. His idée fire appears to be that 
he could sack and burn London, or bary himself and his troops under the 
smoking ruins of the firet commercial city of the world.” 





Deer Sratarne iv Scorianp.—With respect to the deer forests, the . 
Inverness Courier states that deer-stalkers have now nearly all left fora 
season the romantic solitudes and scenery of mountain and glen, often to 
look back with feelings of delight to the day, the hour, and the wild 
scene when the muckle stag fell by the well-aimed bullet. In Mar forest 
Mr. W. Wells and party shot 80 stags. Mr. James Duff, Mr. George Daff, 
and friends, at Corriemulzie, 48 stags. Mr. L. Edmonds, shot to his own 
rifle, on Ben-i-vroten, a part of Mar forest, 20 good stags. The party at 
the Doune of Rothiemurchus, 30 stags—Capt. Horatio Ross, to his own 
rifle, has shot 27 stags and 4 hinds. During the season this celebrated 
deer stalker bas ‘six times brought down deer, right and left, and alwaye 
dead shots—proof enough that the eye and hand which were true of aim 
in the forests a quarter of a century ago are still sure in sending the rifle 
charge straight to the mark, Mr. {Ross shot two yeld hinds in bis forest, 
last week ; and, on Wedneeday last, along with a friend, bagged in five 
hours, at Gledfield, 254 brace of grouse, and a blackcock. The Marquis 
of Stafford and friends have shot, in Rhidarroch forests, 15 good stags, 
some of them wellantlered. At Monar, Mr. H. W. White, and party, shot 
18 stags. At Coigach, Mr. H. Brooke, 10 stags. And about 60, we un- 
derstand, have been killed in the Blackmount forest. In nearly all the 
forests, this season, the deer have weighed from @ stone to a stone and a 
half below the average of former years. Ot choice heads about the usual 
number bh’ ve been selected for preservation ; there are many eplendid tro- 
phies of ‘ve forest among {them, but none either with the length or span 
of antivcs equal to some that were shot last season. 





Tue Romanorrs.—The four sons of Nicholas represent wel! enough the 
character of their uncles whose names they bear in order of promogeni- 
ture. The actual Czar Alexander reminds one, if not in figure, at least 
by his mild disposition—full of grace and kindness—of Alexander I. 
Like him, he is tall and stout, with a shade of religious melancholy on 
his countenance. The Grand Duke Constantine, whom the old Russian 
party would have liked to see ascend the throne, is a manu of violent cha- 
racter, passionate and obstinate. Except in stature, he is the portrait of 
his uncle Constantine, late Viceroy of Poland, known for his cruelty. The 
High Admiral is short and squat, with a disagreeable expression of coun- 
tenance ; his walk is slovenly. His look i!l-natured ; his shrill voice 
often betrays his thoughts. The two otber Grand Dukes are good tem- 
pered enough ; and remind one a little of the Emperor Nicholas when 
very young. 

In the midst of these four men of different stamp is the young Em- 
press—a soft, excellent woman; beloved and respected by all. Under 
the mask of indifference she conceals atender, generous, aud humane 
heart—a sou! equal to her position and to the sad inheritance left to her 
husband by the deceased Czar. Gilted with superior intelligence, she 
kaows how to keep within bounds the two parties which are actually 
contending for the upper hand. Better than the Empress Dowager, whose 
ambition was confined to the affection of the Emperor Nicholas, the reign- 
ing Empress bas gained an ascendancy over her husband which he does 
not attempt to throw off. She knows bow to keep up a good understand- 
iog between her husband and his brothers, especially the Grand Duke 
Constantine.—Letier frem *t. Petersburg, in the Paris “ Pays.” 





CwaRacteristics oF Russtan Rute.—Ruasia is the incarnation of en- 
croaching and conquering absolutism. She is the chief branch and the 
acknowledged head of the great Scalvonian race. The fundamental 
principle of her government is that of arbitrary power and autocratic 
will. Her selfappointed mission is that of territorial aggrandizement 
despotic propagandism. She has no elements of civil liberty in her in- 
stitutions. Ler people, whether nobles or peasants, are alike serfs, Her 
administration is notoriously at once the most corrupt and the most op- 
pressive in the world—worse than that of Turkey, inasmuch as it is more 
systematic, more powerful, more universally penetratiag, and better or- 
ganized. Liberty of thought and liberty of action are alike proscribed. 
No citizen may leave the country even for a time without paying for the 
permission todo so. No citizen may resent or resist official tyranny or 
extortion without the prospect of dying by the knout, or being exiled to 
the snows and mines of Siberia. bat civilization is suffered to exist is 
only that of manner and of luxury: it can only be superficial, because if 
it went deeper—if it included cultivation of the intellect or the consci- 
ence—it would be dangerous to the established barbarism. A supreme 
authority—iron in its rigid severity, leaden in its benumbing weight-- 
presses upon all the springs of a better life. Such at least is the notion 
of Russia which is rooted in the minds of our people, and indeed of all 
the Liberals of Earope.—.Vorth British Review. 





Tus BeLtor TestimoniaL.—The subscription entered into for the par- 
pose of honouring the memory of the intrepid, skilful, and mucb-beloved 
French officer Bellot, has been closed, and amounts to upwards of £2,200, 
of which sum nearly £500 has been expended in erecting a monument of 
granite ; the remainder, according to the wish of the subscribers, being ia 
the course of division among the five young sisters of the deceased. The 
fact of the recent erection of the monument was announced on Monday 
evening on the opening of the first meeting of the season of the Royal 
Geographical Society by Sir Roderick Murchison, who, having acted a8 
the chairman of the meeting of the friends of Bellot, explained that the 
site which had been obtained for the monument, through the good-will of 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Commissioners and Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, was the quay of that great naval establishment, 
than which no position could have been selected more worthy of the oc- 
casion or more honourable to the memory of the gallant young French 
volunteer who had twice risked his life in the search after Franklin, The 
monument is an obelisk about 35 feet high, of red granite, designed by 
Mr. Philip Hardwick, R.A., and executed by Messrs. M:Donald, of Aber- 
deen, which bears on its base in large letters the word “ Bellot,” both on 
the side facing the Thames and on that which is presented to the western 
quadrangle of the Royal Hospital. 





Tax Rigut tro Keer Birps axp Anrmats.---A case was lately tried in 
the Exeter County Court “ Abraham v. Minty,” to test the right of persons 
to keep birds and animals, which, by crowing and barking, proved an an- 
noyance to their neighbours. The defendant kept a dog for the protec- 
tion of his premises, and also reared poultry. Tbe allegation on the part 
of the plaintiff was that he suffered annoyance from the barking of the 
dog, and particularly from the loud and incessant crowing of a bantatin 
fowl, which crowed six or seven times in the course of a minute. The 
damages for this annoyance were laid at £1. The judge, Mr. J. Tyrrell, 
held that persons in towns and villages ad no right to keep animals which 
annoyed their neighbours, but at the same time the latter must not be 
too exacting. No one would complaiu of an occasional bark or crow, but 
he thought no reasonable biped would require to crow 150 times in 25 
minutes, and that no reasonable person was bound to put up with so much 
crowing. He; therefore, inflicted the nominal penalty of 1s. for the crow- 
ing in the month of September, and said that an action might be brought 
for the crowing of every day ia the year. 





Tue Ivo. Trape.—The Record has lately been indulging in transporis 


on an attempt at fedral reform, which, according to the acknowledgments | of pious horror at the idea of idols being manufactured in Birmingham 


of Austrian writere, can only be understood in one way, 


the supreme rale of German matters in the sole hands of Austria. Fede- 


ral retorm can only be carried out at Frankfort, where Austria has ot 
only Praseia, but the four minor Kings, and also all the petty Princes of | 


viz., the placing | for exportation to the heathens; and it fears that it has discovered a 


* painfully mioute”’ proof of this trade being really carried ou iu a sort 
of “ price current” published in the Siecle. Whereupon, the Birmingham 
Gaectte comes out with the prodigious fact that the said “ price current” 
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origioully appeared ia Punch, aod was of course a facetious invention of 
the wick d wags of that periodical. Having been copied, without ac- 
know!edgment, into aa American journal, the too confiding subeditor of 
the Siec/e repredueed it as horrid reality ; and hence the holy spasms 
of the Reeord. ‘ — 

Lorp PaLMerston ror THe City.—A movement is said to be on foot 
amongst a large number of iofluential citizens for making arrangements 
to return Lord Palmerston for the city of London at the next general 
election, It is not intended to ask the noble Lord to become a candi- 
date, to which it is probable he might have some objection, but to nomi- 
nate him, and when returned to give him the option of accepting the 
seat or not, This course is to be taken as an a¢éknowledgment by the 
oltizens of London of the vigorous manner in which he bas carried out 
the war ; and the general impression is that the noble Lord will be most 
triumphantly returned at the head of the poll. 





Lorp Joun Russet on Prooress—Lord John Russell lectared on 
Tuesday evening, (30th ult.) at Exeter-hall, on the obstacles which have 
retarded Moral and Political Progress. Lord Shaftesbury presided ; Lord 
Panmure, Mr. Vernon Smith, M.P., Mr. Beaumont, M.P., and the Hon. and 
Rev. Montagu Villiers were present. Lord John Russell was received 
with loud and continued cheering. The chief obstacles, he endeavoured 
to show, have been religious persecutions, commercial restrictions, intem- 

rance, ignorance, and the vices of wealth, sensuality, excess, evil speak- 

g and unkindness. 


Tne Late Lorp Trauno.—By the demise of this nobleman a Chancel- 
lor’s pension of £5000 a year falls to the Crown. There are still living 
three ex-Chancellors—viz., Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst, and St. Leo- 
narde. There are two of Ireland—viz., Lord St. Leonards and the Right 
Hon. Francis Blackburne. Lord Traro was one of the sarvivors of the 
learned gentlemen who defended Queen Caroline. It is somewhat re- 
markable that all the leading counsel of that unfortunate Princess rose to 
ee seats, amongst them being Lord Brougham, Lord Truro, Lord 

eoman, Mr. Justice Williams, Dr. Lusbington, &. Lady Wylde is in 
the enjoyment of a pension from the Crown. 








A Truty Liserat Canprpate —The following passage occars in the 
address issued by Mr, C. Fitzgerald Higgias, candidate for the represea- 
tation of Armagh— 

“ You will naturally feel anxious to know what particular line of poli- 
tics I shall advocate in the event of your choosing me for your represen- 
tative. My auswer is plain— Whatever you please.. Although a Catho- 
lic in religion, yet I am not bound by the Church ; and you have only to 
direct me how I will act, and I shall endeavour to advoeate your in- 
terests,”’ 

“ Commentary on this,” the Worthern Whig jastiy remarks, “ would 
spoil it altogether, 

Potatoes Havtm.—The Norwegian farmers collect their potatoe leaves, 
and lay them on frames or fences, or any other places where they may be 
dried with facility ; when dried they are kept for making cooked mashes 
for milch cows. A good handful of them is put in a vessel for each cow, 
aod hot water poured over it; it is then left to stand covered until next 
day, when the leaves and juices are given to the cows. It is said that 
they yield much milk on this meal. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 362. 


Waite. Black. 
1. Kt te Q Kt 2, dive. ch. K to B 4 (Best) * 
2 RwQ3. K to Kea 
8. K to B 3. K tok 4. 
4. R checkmates. 
Phd. soccanres seccsece oe K to K 4or6 
2 KttoQRé4. Any tbing. 
3% KR checkmates. 





To Corresponpgnts.—D. T. Your solution is correct.—S. R., and others, are 
in error. See above solution. We would call especial attention to the very 
pretty position above printed ; being, as also was No. 362, from the authorship 
of our cl-ver co itributor Mr. Dennis Julien. 

IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEBTH. 
R. J. ALDEN, late Professor inthe Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 


his improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
advantages: 








First —There ere no seams or crevices for the lodgment cf food, to vitiate the ealiva, or in- - 


fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 

Second —An Artificiv! Gum, + hich fs as firm and incesiruct/ble #8 ithe teeth, is fused, ata 
bich heat, between and around thetr ba e, which nites them fiimly to each other, end to the 
Fy upon which they are set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and 1 fe- 

ke appearance which churacterizes the naturel organs. 

Third —Great s rength is obtained by thus ni'irg the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
nary force in masticating can break them from their base. 

Fourth —The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they bave be.ome sunken. This is done by means of additional atiachments to 
the frame-« ork supporting the teeth. ‘These attachments sre so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN POKTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are oovered with the above 
bared gum-cc mpound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when iighily formed, 
cannot be detected by the clesest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
originel fullness, and a'so the n tural form and expression of the moutn and lips, has ben well 
teated, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice. for severa! years past. A 
variety of Photegrephic aud Daguerreo'ype likenesses, which have been taken of persons with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances of individuals now weariug dentures con: tructed 
tpon this prizciple, which the public are invi ed to enll end examire, together whh other spect- 


mens of his improved style of work, not requiring the above attachments. 
Fifth —A c'ear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the inride of the tee’-h and eum of a nstural fom. To this form the tongue 


is readily adapted. ‘ibis perfect ad 


aptation of the tor gue toibe dentur events the bissi r 
muflies sounds in speaking or sing : cu aot Gene ° 


if \ ng, so often obser ved in persons wearing artificial teeth. 
Siath.—The plates usually employed for this work me pling, thepwiry of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unplessant taste in the mouth In short. this system embraces 
many new and imporiant features, which are rearlly sppreciated by these woaring artificial 
- oe pew Ly = re repay: Ap tbe utiliry of this methcd, numerous testimo- 

aie Can be given ficm eminent Dentists in the vari citi i 
| cecgedben nay => =e 4 entints srious cities of ibe Unicn, and persons wearing 

J. ALLEN, No. 89 Bond etreet, New York. 

P. 8.—Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 

pamphicts, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 


A HARMLESS AGUK REMEDY IS A PUBLIC BENEFAC- 
tlon !--See wha: the Preside: —Aertenetg INE C 
FAVER AND AGUS CUnK, or Antidote to Malatia: 7 O* Mmourt says of REOD Es! 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 10, . 
Having notice? the certificate of chemical analysis given by the celebrated chemist, se a 
Goitron, of New Youk « ity, in favour of Ruodes’ Fever a: d Agus Cure, that it oonta ned neliter 
Quinine, Arsenc, Mercury, or Strychuine, and having received Lumerous applications fur ic, I 
was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes tor the medicine. Since then I bave dispcsed of a large 
quantity mostly to resid-nts of this eity, who have invariably been cared by it, and to whom t 
can refer. I am, therefore, tatisfied in recommending is tu be all that the proprietor represents. 


WARD 5. WHKATON. 

Sole Whi lesale Agent in St. Louis, H. B . 
Chic igo, Bs OLA Y BROTHERS. LAKSLEY. 
Milwaukee, GRYENE & BUTTON. 
Baltimore. K. H. STABLER & OO. 
Philadelohia, 2. R. CALL*NUER. 
New \ork, A P. CLARKRB, Agent, 57 John Street, 
And sold by Druggists generally, throughout the United States, Caradas, &o. 

JAMBS A. KHUDEB, Proprievor, Providenes, R. I, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


MARRIED ENGLIFH LADY, WHO HAS Hap 5 } 

66 Pri: cipal of an Establishment for the Buuention of your i ag wap Mcp pad 
to a mors Somtern Climate, end would be gl+d io meet wit 
an Educationsl Ksiabiishment in any rming City or Town in the Reuthern 











gag: ment, or to open 


your medicine did unt 
troubled for severa) mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, aud fever and ague. Your 
tormed a perfect cure by their ase through « single course. 
4 friend, to whom I fee) great'y obliged. I shall recommend them with 
4ll cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 


TSKIR 
RA gy ee 


Rarclay street; O. H. RING, corner John street and Br 
House and corner Canal street and Broadwa 
street New York. By GILSKRT WENTZ & 
A 
CUM, Cincinnati 
Broadway, N.Y 





Read the 
inen’s FEVER AN 


Astor Houss, Dro. 16, 1854. 
. .—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $600 you agreed to give moif 
cure me, bein ficiently ted by # perfect recovery. wise 
Pills per- 

They were recommended to me 
perfect confidence in 

R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Phystctans say 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and augue, and havenever known a 


Ouas. D. Desutex 





person to have # second chillafiter cemmencing with them 


WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentiemen. with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 


that any representations made by them are worthy of public omar, ce, 


New Rriunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. KO, @RELINGHUYSEN, 
Sold by : PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; ©, V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
em ty ely =< Hy j Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTOX, Astor 
and F. ©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
and DOT? & SONS Philadel bie, Pens, 
. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIG " . Orleans an .N. . 
0. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot,by ©. D. DESHLER, No. 34) 





pt Office Notiee.—The maiis for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U 8. Steamer ILLINOIS 


off THURSDAY, the 20th day of December, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
7 ee — ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


® ect and indellible ture 
ROTYP KS ine bat , tty om pore VWeducssestyees. Reais ond 





pou Glass, t 


sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style, 
Coloared in Oil and Water Colours. 





ARMS FOR SALm IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
ws Com J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


. LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 











Heer. &c. . 
Chess und Biiliard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 
T of Wines, parchased previvusly to the failure of the vintages in Burope, with strict regard 
CHAMPAGNE —Sill-ry Mousseox, Flear de siliery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
d b 
: argacx and Obatean Larose, with ex. 
Chateaa d’ Ayqu-m of superior quality. es On ils a 
MADEIRA. oice cold Keserve anu South Side of diferent vintages, 
wine, with good cvloar, free from sweetness, and withont too much astringency. 
FOREIGN SPiRITS.—Uognae Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1903. 1818. and 
MAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
; to subscribers in the C+TY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 
rom 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 
WINBS. 

HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WRLL-SELECTED STOOK 
to their paricy and intrinsic excell-nce. Purchssers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and upon the most favourab'e terms, 

and rich ; from the first honars in Roeims and Eperna, 

ORDEAUX. -Grani Vin Chatean Laie, Chawaa 
cellent medinm growths and table wines ; of ‘he vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and fuluess of flavour, with flas nataral bouquet. Aleo, Haut Sauterne and 

SHER#Y.—Vino de Pus 0, Amontillado, Macharnudo and pare 
vineyards of Xeres, among which are dry and delicate as wel! as rich and fraly wine. 
+ Ch age, soft- 
ness avour. 
POKT—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portngal, rich, fruity and generous 
HOCK.—Aeuswemer, Brausberger, Hockhetmer, Kudesheimer and Svemberger, with other 
growths, of the vintace of 1846 
other years. Fine old Jamaica Kum imported direct fromthe London Docks ; Hoilar.d mebie- 
dam Schnapps; choice old Seotch Whiskey ‘ond old and fine flavoured Monongahela Whiskey. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
A™ OTHER BNGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, AR® SUPPLIED 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agert, 
107 Fulton Street (nd Floor), New York. 


OHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh Jobn Street, Liverpool, 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 832 CHAMBERS STREET, OORNER OF COLLEGB PLAOK, 
Oppovsite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And aé 
YONKERS, 

Direclly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


I AVE OONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceri+s, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
d, Sweet O'l. Sardines, &c 


All the different kinds of P.cki-s, Sauces, Catsups, Mus'ay 
A General Assortment of Provisivas, ineluding their Celebrated Burtinetex Haus, Westpha- 
Ua Hams, Beef Toneves, Ac. 
GUSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of cuarge to ail parts of both cf the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters. uncer tne pame of ** Sa:atoga’’ water, and salts, uider the 

pame of ** Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where rersons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘'Con- 
ress’? water, &c., whereas at tarawga there are waters of all kinds, fiom gress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manper on the public are raostly artificial orm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and of'en dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them eine entirely different from that of the genuine Comcress Water fre 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, Ac., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the cigesti:e powers end destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rende ing @ mild case of dysp: ps'é incurable—the ¢ fect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathar.ics dis-oived in ordinary water—while Congress WaTER rroduces pei- 
ther griping or injarious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient muy be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Cong:ess Spring, as is well known, is the spring, whieh during stxty- 
three years past bas built up the reputetion of Saiatoga, yet some have co: founded the name of 
the spring with that of the plxce—ihus afforaing the oppoita:ity for sw'ndlers to foist worthless 
acticl-s upon the public on the strength of the reputauen obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long reries of years. The injary thus inflicted upon the public «nd ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no eff: ct or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refure the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing tbat they have already tried it. It 
is not a rufficient guarantee of iis genuinensss that it fs in botties and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bowles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterieiiers for the purpore of fil.ing 
them with their valueless article and sclling it a8 Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy orly of those 
you can rely oo—ConGress WATER ond none other—and be ce: tain shat the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every boitie of genuine Concress Waren, via: *‘ Congress WaTeR—C & W.’’— 
if without there words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterteit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
raioga powders, Sara.oga salts, &c., they re not only velneless, but injurious—not ing 
even tbe virtues of the common Se'diiiz powoers of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con 
Gress Water artificiaily, we have the authori'y of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey l avy, 
#8 follows :—** it is im ible to recembine the ingredients so as to make an article of « qnal qna- 
lity, the «ffec's of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
} ou list of prices. sizes and packages; and by ordering frcm us direct, enclueing draft for the 
amount o:de ed, you can have it safely forwarded tu any part of the world. We reiterate our 
cantion, to buy the genuine ConGaess WaTER only, of reliable pe » and to ine the lei- 


tering of the cork bi 
CLARKE & WHITB, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE ST BSCRIBERS, *O1L.E IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MBPSSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS * OU., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the fo: mer rangiug from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (ine’ud- 
ing Imperial Takei, Rusz'i, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to 80 per doren—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadultecaced, FREUND, LENT, & GRUBSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Stree’, 








BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBRREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’ s Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Keteblichment in America, 
Opera:ing Room upon the seme hoor with the Gallery. 
La: gest Golection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
eg ao mn Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured tn Of] and 
ater Cotours. 
AMBROTY PR3—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
me hod of portraiture. 
Uopies from old Daguerreotypss, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVSLLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO OHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

aud New Orleans, from Norfolk. Pass-neers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious 8 de woeel steamship JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in No: folk next day «nd coauect next morning witr the GREAT 
SOU PHERN MAIL LINE throazh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleave iu 
five days. Fare to Norfulk, including Meals aud Stateroom, $8 00 ; Stee:age Possage, $4 Ou. 
LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broad «ay. 
After land'ng at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond asusnal, Fare to 
either place, $10 00; Steerage, $5 OU. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$3 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strovgly recommended for invalids. 


MOTARD AND HENNGeewS PINEST BRANDIE 
OTAK N&ssyv’S PINES 3 3. allon. $i dozen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as imported. a ee Sooper sae 

KXTRA CHUICK OLD PORT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per doren. 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 

ALLSOrP's BAST INDIA PALE ALB. In 6dosen Cases, $12 00 

LONDON AND DUBLIN sTOUS, SUOTCH ALK, STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 

For fale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 

No.7 Wiliam Strect, New York. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. . 
Roeser M. PATHICK IS THE SOLA MAN UPACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebrated Sef. a, and Parent Powder Proofs Defiance Li cks and Crossbars, 


the best Sates and Locks combined in the world. w 


IMPERIAL AMONTIGLADU. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in } 





———- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
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IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE HOLY GOSPELS. Yilustrated in Forty Original Desig rederick Overbeok. 
One Volume, folio, antiqne Morocoo. Free $20 00. ~*~ Cx 

“ These 08. £0 long celebraed fer their exquinite beanty, and having for some years been 
in the bands of several of the first engravers, are now first given to the public in their complete 
form. We look upon the present volume as a most rare and preeious eommentary on the Gos 
Where ‘a the scho ar or ths orator wh» can explain our Lord’s Parab es wich the power 

shown in the portraiture here given cf ihe *‘Ten Virgins.” ard the “ Sleep! g Husbandmen ?” 
What preacher can teach the humiliry or the majesty of duty more eloquenily than the illustra- 
tions here presented of Christ rebuking pride by cotiing a child before Hix disciples, and subda- 
ing werloliness by calling Mathew from bis gold, to follow the Master unto (he end? What ex- 
exesis, however learned or eloquent, cxn equal the teuch of this genius, in briog ng to the heart 
the meaning of the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the pathos of Gethemane and Valvary ''—> 


tract from P' 
IL, 
A FSW EDITION oF 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society In the Days of Washt w 
Twen'y-one Portraits of Distynguisued Wome. Banraves from the Urteinal Plottres, by Wal. 


lasion, Copley, Galosborongh, Stuart, Trumbull, Ma be 
One volume, 4to , antique mor., $12 ; coloured Pilates, $138. 
* The object « f' the werk is to present to the teaders, and to admirers of art of the present day, 
pictures and deoriptions of the noted ladies who were present, and occupied con+picnous posl- 
tions in octety during Washington’s Adroioistration. Among the portreitx, engraved for the 
most part by l.ondon artists. are those of Mrs, Wasnhixgton, Mra, Adame, Mrs. Hamilton, Mra. 
eee adams, , Jay, ans ioe oe he aay Grav Otis (the elder), Mra. Theodore 
g@wick, Mra. Carroll, Mrs. Lew and-daughter of hirs. Washi adame Genet 
(daughter of General Vliaton), &. BI —awS " 


THE SOEZENERY OF THE UNITED STATES.  Titustrated tn a series of F. 

ings, ~—— acing views in every portion of the Uniied States. Price, in clock, © 10; eatiens 
moroeceo, $1. 
** No more acoeptable volame can be selected, than one which will afford to the beholder 
view of the scoaery of the United Sta’es. It contains drawiugs of al) the i 

terest whieh # trac: tne traveller's notice."’ Iv a Go imperians petate i> 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Jobn Keats. Ilustrated with T 
of Gray's Elegy, and the D: sorted Vi lage. Price, in cloth, $i £0 ; cntgeee ak ene 

* This volumes will be sough: «fer, as one of the choice gifts of f leadsiip at the coming sea- 
sou. Tho tlustrations even surpass, in beauty, Gray’s Elegy in the same styls.”’ 


ne, and other contemporary painters, 


v 
SABBATH BELLS, Chimed by the Poets. 
* Sundays observe | think when the Delle do chime, 
"Tis Angels’ music.”’ 
With Coloured I'lnstrations, by Birk et Foster. Price, in cloth, $3 75; antique mor, f5. 
“ This is the pretilest iilusteatd book which has come from pay hy of Bicke’ Foster. %. 
poetry is selected from the works of the sacred writers of both Kngland and America.’’ 





PRESCOTT'S HISTORICAL WORES! 
e WILL BS PUBLISERD DECEMBER 10TH, 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP LI. 
BY WILLIAM A. PRESCOTT. 
Tn two volvmes 8vo. With Portraits, Maps, £o. 

[HE works of Mr. Prescott are so well known that it ts uonecessary to do more than eal] at- 
tention to thia vew publication. 
Alco. will be publis' on the same day, New and Un'form Editions of the anthor’s previous 

8: 
“jistory of the Conquest of Mexico. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hi tory or She Neigh of FW, ‘anal tonbetibins Tn 3 vols. Bvo0 
stor. n y 
P tes Madscellanics. In 1 wul. 8vo., with » Portrait. - 

. PHILIPS, CANTEEE 





& CO., Publishers, 
Winter Street, Boston. 





i NOW READY! 
FLORA’S DICTIONARY! 
The most Splendid Gift Book of the Goncon f and a Gift Book 


for all Seasons! 
just pose, by LUCAS BROTHERS, 
C8, /T.), 


arket Screet. Baltimore Md., a new, mnch “ 
trated Kdition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. 8. W. Wirt. of Virginia. 

PLORA’S DICTIONARY is printed in quarto form, and contains two bundred and thirty 
paces—each page embellished with a handsome border, and the work interspersed with upwards 
of Five Huncred Wood Engravings! It will be issued im three different styles of binding and 
iilustration, as follows :— 

Piret —Riebly ilimminated Title and Presentation Plate, Fifty-six Groups coloured from ra- 
ture, illustrating all the Flowers named inthe book. Bound ia Turkey mor.coo, super extra, 
gilt edges, and Turkey morocco. antique, gilt eiges. $16. 

Hecoud.—Richly illemina‘ed Jit'e and Presentation Plate. Twelve Gronpe of Fiowers co- 
lou ed from nature. Bound in morocco, extra gilt e?ges and full g It sides. $9. 

Third.—Richly Muminatei Title avd Presen‘ation Plate. Six Groups of Flowers coloured 
from nature. Bound in super extra muslin, gilt edges and full giit sides. 

BQ The Title and Presen‘ation Plates in a!l the above varieties are printed in colours by A. 
HOEN & CO., of Baliimore. im te highest sty'e of the art, and for their artistic merit are wa- 
surpaserd by anything of the kind ever a'tempte! fio this country. The original for the 
Tie and Presentation Plates are fom the peccilo JOHN M’'LENAN, Eeq., of New York. 


JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
ICKBNS’ LITTLE FOLKS.—A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES SELECTED 
from Dickens’ Works in bis own language. With Iilustrations by Darley. I8mo. Cloth. 
Price 38 cents each. 
1.—LITTLE NELL. From ‘The Old Carios'ty Shop’’ of Charles Dickens. In 1 vol. 18ma, 
cei 


ft 
IL_SMIKR. From the “‘Nicholas Nickleby"’ of Charles Dickens Cloth. Price 88 cents, 
11..—TH& CHILD WIFE. From the “ David Copperfiela” of Charles Diekeos. i18mo. 


(Successors to Fielding La- 
Basen wo Vetting te 








Price 38 cente. 
IV.—OLIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. From the ‘‘ Oliver Twist’ of Charles Dickens, 
18mo. Cloth. Pr 


33 cents. 
V.—LITTLE PAUL. From the ‘‘ Dombey & Son’’ of Charles Dickens. 18mo. Cloth. Price 
$2 cents. 
VI.—FLORENCE DOMBEY. From the ‘‘ Dombey & Bon” of Charies Dickens. lame. 
Cloth, Price 38 cents. 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
JUST PUBLISHSD. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. Py Wm. Knighton, a Member of the 
Household of his late Mejesty, Nuseir-U -Deen, King of Oude, and author of **Forest Life ia Cey- 
lon,”’ ‘“‘ Tropical Sketches " &c. 12mo., cloth. 75 centa. 

The whole story reads lik* @ lost chapter from the Arabian Nights.—Athenaum. 

Gives a better insight into parely Easiro manners than avy work we know of.—Newe of the 
World, London. 

The late Nussir-c-Deen, King of Onde, is the hero of this amusing volume, which lets the 
reader very much behind the scenes as regards haut tonin Asia. Since the ——- of the 
Arab an Nights, there bas been no such exposition of the sayings aud doings of Eastern reyalty. 
—WN. Y. Daily Times. 

Lnesnow, the capiral, is noted f.r its extraordinary menagerie of wild animals, and one of the 
chief amusements of the curt apnerrs to have been to witness them firht. some very exciting 
con'es's are narrated, »nd the book contains much of interest to the sportsman. It a'so conveys 
a vivid picture of Eas’ern manners, as seen in all their familiari'y, ant some of the adventures 
recorded are scarcely less wonderful than those of Hajji Baba. — Boston Travelier. 

The career of the cabin boy barber, who exercised sooh great influence over the Crown, and 
80 much to his own advantage, having amas<ed the sum of £240 000 before ho reta isa very 
curious one and welltoid. On ihe whole, tuis is one of the most amusing books of che season. 
— Beaton Telegraph. 

Inieei, the cook i a capital one—perfectly f @-h in Its scenes and incidents, and not so long as 
to weary the reader fur he can go th ou h it ina fow bours.— Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 

He lifts the curtain and unfolds the minutim of the dufly life of an abeolute sovereign. We 
learn mors of Kastern manners and Hindoo pecatiarities taan from stately histories or elaborate 
geogrsphies. We can commend it as an entertaiving volume — Religous Herald, Richmond, Va. 

J. 5. REVPIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 





A NEW VOLUMB.—SEVENTE. 


PUT sams MONTHLY.—A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 

ART.—AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AMERICAN WORK.—With the January nom- 
ber commences the Seventh Volume of PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. The conssantly increasing 
circn!ation of the Macezine, and the bearty sympathy with which the eff r’s of the Publishers 
have been received by the public, stimulate them to unwearied efforts to contione to deserve the 
success which they have acbieved. It is the aim cf the Migasine to furni-h the erentet variety 
of popular literary enterteinment ; to criticise p>lities and socie'y, from the most manly and ge- 
nerous polot of view ; to tell the truvh about books and men, so far as they are properly subjects 
of public uotice ; to present the most sp'rived and accurate sketches of travel and pers nal ad- 
venture ; to di-cuss science in al its popular bearings ; «nd, in general, to mike itself the vebi- 
cle of the best observ+tions upon al! contemrorary aud national inierests. This wil always be 
done by the esc talent in tne country. and hune tly, but it cannot always be done without of 
fence. PUTNAM’S MONTHLY ie neither a story-book, vor @ partisan Journal, 1s bas opin- 
fons and principles. It see sto amu-e and instruct: but ivhopes also, to be felt as the friend 
of good morais, sound learning, and ihe most liberal and earnes: discussion, 

OPLUNIONS OF THE PRESS —Putaom’s Monthiy —Two numbers of this leading American Me- 
gazing have reached us at the same time, and brought "pon Us ao embarras.du richessce The 
articles nomber some e'ghreen in each, and there is not one thas we shonid be inc ined to 
over. Indeed, ** Putnam’ bas a peculiar sttreo ton fo- us, and we see in t « reflection of the 
mind, manners, and intelligence of our transatiautic cousins. I+ carries us into & new country, 
and makes us acquainted with ll its characteristics to ang easy, unaff.cted manner. Politics are 
not neglected ; but we do not dere t faction, or @ven party, and we red under & persuasion thas 
we are gathering the impartial opiniwu of tuo best minds in the United Staves.—ZLondon [Brg.] 
Weerly Times. 

Terms —$3 a year, or 25centsannmber. Snbsertbers remitting $3, promptly in advances, to 
the Publishers, will receive the woik for one year, post-paid, in auy partcf the United States, 

bin miles, 
“Gatoeene persons, $6 a year, or five porsons, $10. Postmasters and Clergymon, rupplied at 
$2. H. a-ebold Words and Purme«n’s Monthly, $5. Houwhold Words or futnam’s Mouthly, 
wih the Schooltellow, to one address, $3 50, or all three of the Magagines, $5 60 
‘Lhe Volum-e commence with the January and July namoers. of 


Dix & EDWARDS, 10 Park Place, New York. 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


IVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Kugene Laurence. 2 vols., 12mo. $250. 
“The work embraces an account of ali \huee wri'ers of Engiand who have become in any- 
wise eminent for their historical productiins. Bede and Mathew, Rulegh, Clarendon, Hame 
ad Gibbon, together with a lorg list of minor writers, make up che seties, and precent a carefal 
review of 1be@ prog: ess of historical! literaure.”” 
* ‘The author shows a familiar acquaiatance with bis eubject ; exhibits large research, ard the 
various characters are skerch d with the most gratifying impariiality.”—Boston Trave ler. 
** A veefut addition to every librars.”—N. ¥. Guarnal 
Ill recognize ac agiance the rich material of interest 








«© The least read so Brel waging a aaee 
which clusters around the names iu this werk.’’— Por dvertiser. 

“These sketebes have be n drawn from the best s.urces and will be found both interesting 
and in tractive.’’—Portlard Mirror, 

** Pew bographics! sketches come uner our notice that combine so many attractions, copious 
ness, condensation or rey introduction of contemporaneous persons end events, justness of ort 
ticism, &c."—V. Y. on, 

vin analysis of cherac er, in criticiam and in skiltal arrar gement and grocping of incidente— 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, soimated and vigorous.”’--N. Y. Lvening Post. 


Scribner’s Now Works. 


LIFE OF. &. 8. PRENTISS. Kdited by his Bother. 2 vols.,12mo, $250. 
MY FATHER'S HOUSK ; Or, The Henven of the Bible. By Kev. Jas, M. MoDonald, D.D. 


yo}., 12mo. $1 25. 
' HOMES FOR THE PROPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
110. 
NENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
6 i 
i“ the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part of 








‘tions are requested from, and Testinonials will be forwardea on a 
9c Feques : i m. ra “a : "Aidvese %, parties interested in the furma- 
H. G., Box 252, Pos:-Offica, London, Oana! Wi st. 


Depot, 192 earl Street, ane door beio 
*, 64 and 6 Oannen atrect, 


Maiden Lane; Mauafacwry Nes, 








ad, b 
the United States postage pai’, DY Fs SORTBNER, Wo. 146 Wessnc Strect, New York. 











che tow. December 15 
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BUROPHAN TIMES OFFI 
OB. 
o bf 
es eee Se AS SERSRS, SRW YORE. As RSBRCTERE Jr bes discovered it eve o our comoet OF THE AGE —ux : 
ILLMER & TEES OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSP me tlh Ra "HUMOUR, from the worst cee tey = Pine STEAM BETWEEN NEW 
wes BOSOSS che thecthy extheshees APERS. | ple. He bas tried it in over ed en ee yee ee ee tothe commen YORE AND GLASGO 
f+ feb they ws the Wnited States forthe thunder h umoars.) He has now in his ’ never failed Kew YORK 2 T iw. 
veribers ne supply by ‘enum bers to purchasers, to ar = yf of Boston. possession over two hundred ne Se Se - ORS Kan Hip Rone 22 2.0000.00 1 aber Ora commsnéer. 
— poms “descriptive Pictures — cure # nursip month. aoe ‘b aenkiecke Me ig, commander. 
doting to the We War. Wen lent endose pa ay Saninne and Maps,andeverything ofinterestre- } ae ee Vottios will cure the worst, kind of pimples on the face, ere Te Sine pn tat ew bs x Steamship Company ae be! , ns 
ul kind ew s 
ames, bound in cloth ond gilt, a ere (One peal — of Jan. 6, 1855. Completesetsand single vo- Two hetties will cure the worst canker in the iy mpinsunen. ing their new and powerful steam- 
ships, or f ewspapers delivered in any partof New York! One or t tive botties will cure the worst case of erysi * ,craed NEW YORK, Sat 7. ry ganutey, 4 = o’elock, noon. 
, or forwarded by mail. mmediately on arrivalofthesteam-| T wo bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. ” GLASGOW, urday, 23d February, at 
the Uo Vontinen noreceived for every Ne r or Pertodical Two botiles will cure running ofthe ears and blotch Raturday, 
matinent of Bereve, Bast Indies, China, or any on NT. ‘Ireland,| One to six bottles wall gure cecrapt and running ulee es among the bait, Piest Claes Rares ov Passace. 
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